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The gieat utility of qiistolary writing is so weO 

Imowii^ thai the necessity of being acquainted with 

an art replq^e with such advantages, is needless to oe 

insistled on« Those, who are accomplished in it, are 

too happ;^ in their own knowledge to need farther 

information concerning its excellence. And such as 

are unqualified to convey their sentiments to a friend, 

without the assistance of a third person, feel their de« 

ficiency so severely, that nothing need4)e said to con<* 

vince them, that it is their interest* to become ac* 

qiiainfed with what is so necessary and agreeable. 

, Hid letters been known at the beginning of the 

world, epistolary writing would have been as old as 

love and friendship ; for, as soon as they b^gan to 

Nourish, the verbal messenger was dropped, the lan<* 

guage of the heart was committed to characters that 

faithfully preserved it, secrecy was maintained, and I 

social intercourse rendered more free' and pleasant. H 

Some of the most ancient compositions were writ* '! 
ten in thi^* manner, and the light of the gospel was 
delivered by the holy apostles in the epistolary way. 

The Romans were ptrfect masters of this art ; as 
Cicero's letters sufficiently evince ; nor are the mod- 
erns less sensible of its excellencies. Some of the 
finest French writers have built their fame upon 
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epistolary correspondence ; and the ^ngli^h are at 
present so convinced of the advan iges attending 
this method of convejring their seh.'mens, that it 
seems to have triumphed over almosr e^rery other 
species of composition. The historian fais adopted 
It ; we have the Greek and Roman histories, as well 
as thost of other nations, admirably executed in let* 
ters. AJmost every thing didactic, and perceptive^ 
is delivered in this way. The novelist iinds it better 
adapted to his purpose than any other node of wri- 
ting. No great poet is without his familiLr epistle to 
his friend ; and the traveller seemed lost, till he^ound 
the method of conveying his intelligence in letters. 

Letters are the life of trade, the fuel of love, tb^ 
pleasure of friendship, the food of the politician^ and 
the entertsdnment of the curious. 

To speak to those we loye or esteem, is the greal^ 
est satisfaction we are capable of l^nowing, and the 
next is, t)eing able to converse with them by letter. ^^ 
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An acquaintance with the common forms of letter 
writing, is of such universal necessity, that no per- 
son can transact business wi||^ satisfacUon or decen* 
cy, without some knowledge of them. 

Elegant letter writing is one of those accomplish- 
ments, which, however desirable for every man of 
science, is really attainable by few ; it ought there* 
fore to be studied with great attention by all ; and 
we know of no way in which it can be studied with 
greater prospect of advantage, than by fair examples. 
We may tell the young student, that Orthography^ 
Grammar, Style, and Punctuation, are absolutely 
necessary to enable him to appear with ^ny degree 
of respectability as an epistolary writer ; but unlesa 
we exhibit before him specimens, by examinkig 
which, he may see the propriety of this information, 
and the advantage of attending to it, we do but little 
^towards perfecting him in this useful art 

Orthc^taphy is certainly of the highest import- 

I — e, and the n^lect of it will effectually blast a 

I's character as a scholar, and stamp it with vul* 

ty or stupidity. A correct orthography depends 

r much on memory, on reading the best classical 
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authors^ and on studying with care those tablei^ so 
common in elementary, books^ in which the spelling 
of words which have nearly the same soand, but en- 
turely different meanings, are set down, with short 
explanation to distinguisl^them. For want of atten- 
tion to this distinction, we often see words wrilten, 
which have a meaning widely different, nay, even 
sometimes 4u'ectly contrary, from what the writer 
designed to express ; for instance, meet for meaf, eo> 
cept for accept^ and w^ave seen mare substituted 
for mdiforj from such errors ridicule will deservedly 
follow. There are, however, different modes of 
speUingspn^e words among the best authors, between 
which the writer may fairly choose for himself; such 
tshonour^aimanackfbatchebr^Sfc. ■ ' ^ 

We woqid advise those who cannot fully depend 
on their uemory for the spelling, to write often, by 
w^y of practice, with a good spelling dictionary at 
their band ; and carefully correct what they have 
written by the book ; in . this way they will soon, 
with, c^re, be able to attain great perfection. 

Grammar is deduced from certain rules, whic]^ 
give every word its due force and form. False 
i;mmmar, either in writing or speakjng, but espe- 
cially the former, throws a seveure sarcasm on the 
edqcadon of the defaulter ; and in many instances, 
makes his composition uniatelligible> or at best du- 
bious. But a careful attention to the plain and ^m- 
pie rules laid down in the best grammars, will ena* 
any one to write in the langu^e of the present 
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jffles ; and if he carefully avoid affectation^ his lan- 
guage wfll be plain, easy, and elegant 

•Style is of the first consequence in letter writing; 
md vulgarism in language or writing, is a certain 
ndication of bad coinpany, a bad education, or be* 
'ttg little read in good authorfi. 

When a person sits down to write a letter, he 
ought ^rst to consider his subject, and adapt his 
style in some measure to it ; — for it would be ab* 
surd to treat the most solemn and important mystd* 
ries of our holy relipon, otf^a convey the informal 
txon of some distressing casuallty, in the same %bt 
tuid airy manner in which we niight with propriety 
mention a preposterous marriage or ludicrous inci« 
dent. 

We have said the style ought to be adapted to the 
subject ; thus, letters of business ought to be as con* 
cise as they can possibly be made^ and convey the 
necessary information. During the American Revo«* 
lutionary War, the following lacoilic efnsfle was 
for some time pasted up in Qiifurter-JVIaster OeneraHi 
office, as a master piece of this kind of writing | it 
was from the Quarter-^Master of i regiment tiiea in 
camp, to whom new arms for the regiment had b^en 
seitt, without instructions how to dispose of those 
which they had on hand ; ft was conshed in these 
wolrds: 

I have received the new armsTTor my regiment, In 
good oi^der 5 what sholl I do with thrfr old ones ?^ 
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' ^Letters of friendship, and containing informatioiv 
of the less important occurrences of life, ought to b< 
a more free and easy style ; but the greatest clear . 
ness and perspicuity ought ever to be observed in 
them. 

Familiar letters ought to be in a still more easy 
style ; and the subjects of them may be treated more , 
lightly ; but great care ought to be taken never to 
descend to low wit or buffoonery ; the best instruc- ^^ 
tion, perhaps, for this kind of writing, is to consider f 
weU what you are about^to say, and write \^ exactly i 
as you would tell it, if the person was present 

^ A few things ,with respect to the style of letters of 
every class, ought carefully to be avoided. 

Proverbial expressions and trite sayings are the^ 
flowers of the rhetorick of a low-bred man. | 

An affectation of learning is also a great blemish 
tn style : jiever make use of any word or mode of 
expression, which there is danger that^ the person to 
whom it is addressed may not understand ; and be 
careful to use none whicl^ you are not very sure you 
understand yourself ; pomposity in language or style/ 
is always a subject of ridicule. 

Too frequent quotations is also another error 
which ought to be carefully avoided ; a quotation or 
happy phrase judiciously introduced, is certainly an 
elegance in style ; but the too frequent introduction 
, of them, or of French or Latin phrases or scraps of 
poetry, is an unpardonable affectation. 

Tautology is also* a great fault in composition ; 
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eoo much care cannot be taken to avoid a repetitioii 
of the same word or words^ ezacll j synonymonsi in 
the same sentence^ or1|i a new sentemie so dear >«i 
to be grating to the ear. 

AUHeratioOy or the formmg sentences of woidi^ 
miny of which begin with the same letter, shoold b0 
very sparingly used, and with great taste and jQdg* 
tuuAj ot it will become a blemish iosteaid of a beaUtyn 
. In short, to acquire a gented style, litde more is 
necessary than to follow nature, and writa widi 
ease ; to ase the most polished and best turned sentir 
ments the subject admits of ; to avoid pedantry, lif* 
fectatiob, and the adoption of cant words and phra- 
ses, ahd to be very careful rdipectmg orthogre^cal 
and grammatical accuracy. 

Panctaation is of very great importa jce to per* 
^ieinty in composition, as it is necessary to the prO» 
per diviskms of sentences, which, without bmng tfo 
divided, might be ambiguous, uidntenigible, or €4HI- 
vey ideas totally different from those of the writer* 
In general, points are the pauses which a good orator 
woald use in speaking { and a knowledge of them 
may be acquired, by observing their position in 
books, aad by cdnsulting good treatises on the sub- 
ject. 

The art of writing a fair and handsome hand, i$ 
also a very necessary attainment for those who are 
desirous of finishing their epistolary commimicationa 
with elegance. Some have an idea that it is not 
genteel to write a good hand ^ imd in this uray atv 
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tempt to justify their negligence, even when carried ^ - ]\ 
to such an extent that their correspondents 'find great 
difficulty in. discovering the contents of their letters: 
but experience shows that many are solely indebted 
to the perspicuity and elegance of their hand wriUng 
for their elevation in the world. ^ 

Straightness in your lines ought also to i)e care- 
fully attended to. Some make use of black lineSj 
drawn on another paper, and laid under that on which 
they write, as a guide. Until you acquire a facility 
of writing straight without, this is a good practice : 
if ever you are under the necessity of drawling lines 
with a led pencil, be very careful to efface them by 
rubbing them with India-rubber, or crumb of bread^ 
before your letter is sent away. 

Various opinions prevaul with respect to the use of 
capital letters ; but all writers agree that every 
sentence should begin with one, and that proper 
names and the emphatieal words in a sentence, should 
be distinguished by them. 

In folding your letters, do it so as to conceal the 
wafer, or display the seal intended for it ; the folds 
ought to be strongly pressed with a proper instru* 
coent, or with the hand, so as to lie flat and make 
the corners sharp, that when they are sealed they 
piay show a handsome shape. 

The /oUowing ironical instructions which lately 
appeared in print, may have their use. 

^careful to write your letters in such a band. 
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that tbe person to whom they are addressed shall 
not be able to read them ; particularly. 

Let yottr signature be such, that the person to 
whom you write, cannot discover your name ; and 
if your letter is directed to a stranger, never add 
your place of residence to the date. > 

In folding your letter, do it in such a manner that 
the wafer or wax sh^ come exactly <m some of the 
most important part of the writing, and tear it en* 
lirdy away in opening. 
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Of the Milhod of attaining a good Style. 

Xo pretend to teach tbe art of fine writing by a lerSe* 
of mechanical rules, would be hjgbly absurd. The young 
student may however be assisted by a few plain disections 
concerning the proper method of attaining a style correct 
and elegant. 

In the fint place, we ought always to endeavour to obtain 
a clear and precise idea of every subject of which we 
purpose to treat. This is a direction which may at first 
appear to have little relation to style. Its relation to it^ 
however, is extremely close. The Cimndation of fine 
writing, is good sense accompanied with a)Iively kaagina* 
tion. The style and thoughts of a writer are so intimately 
connected, that it is frequently a difficult task to distiognislit 
what depends upon the one, and what upon the other*— 
Whenever the impressions of objects upon the mmd are 
faint and indistinct, or perplexed and confused, our style in 
treating of such objects can never be luminous or beautiful. 
Whereas, what we conceive clearly and feel strongly, we 
shall naturally iexpress with clearness and with strength. 
Tliis, then, we may be assured, is an important rule, to 
ttilnk closely of |he subject^ till we have attained a fhll and 
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4istinet View of the matter which we are to clothe in word8> 
(ill we become warm and interested in it : then, and not till 
theui shall we find expressions begin to flow. Generally 
ej»eaking, the Jsest and most proper expressions are those 
which a clear view of the subject suggest^ without much 
labour or inquiry. \ 

In the neand ptace, to form a good style^ the frequent 
practice of composing is indispensably necessary. Many 
rules concerning style have been delivered ; but no rules 
will answer the end withont exercise and habit. At the 
same time, it is not evaiy mode of composing that will im- 
prove style. This is so lar from being the case, that by 
careless and hasty composition, we shall inevitably acquire 
a veiy bad style ; we shall have more trouble afterwards in 
unlearning faults and correcting negligences, thm if We had 
been totally unaccustomed to composition. At first, theie- 
Ibre, we ought to write slowly and with much care. Let the 
facility and speed of writing be the fruit of longer practice* 
<' I enjoin," says Quinctilian, " that BUGh.as are begUming 
the practice of composition, ^rite slowly and mUtk an:|ioua 
deliberation. Their great object at first shoold be^ to write 
as well as possible : practice wUl enable them to wiite 
c^ttlily. By degrees, matter will offer itself otill mora- 
ceadily: words will be at hand; com^iositien will flow > 
every thing, as in the arrangement of a well ordd'ed family^ 
will present itself in %• proper place. The silm of the whole 
Is this ; that by hasty composition, we shall never acquuw 
the art of composing well; by writing well, we shall contt 
(o write speedily." 

We must not,^ however, bo ttfo anxione about words : we 
must not retard the^eourse of thought, nor cool the heat of 
imagination, by pausing^ too long on every word which we 
employ. There is, on certain occasions, a glow of compo<> 
sition which should he kept op, if we ^ope to express our- 
selves happily, though at the expense of allowing some 
__|B^vertencie8 to pass. These mqpt afterwai^s be serdOniX^^ 



vflih a critical eye. If the practice of composition be nmMt 
the laboriou work of correcting is no less so ; it is abso- 
lately necessary to our reaping any benefit from the liabit 
of composing. What we have written, shoald be laid asido 
tin the ardoor of compositioi^be past» tilt onr fondness fop 
ihe expressioBC which we have nsed, be worn off, and tho 
eipiessions themselves forgotten. By reviewing onr work 
wi A a cool and critical eye, as if it were the perforrnanfeo of 
another, we shall discern many imperfections, which at first 
escaped oar observation. It is then the season for pmiilng 
redundancies ; for examining the arrangement of sentences ; 
and for bringing style into a regular, correct, and supported 
form. To this labour of correction all those most sobmiti 
who would communicate their thoughts to others with pro- 
per advantage ; and some practice in it will soon shaipen 
the eye to the most necessary objects of attention, and rea» 
der the task much more easy and practicable than might at 
first be imagined. 

In the third place f with respect to the assistanee which U 
to be derived from the writings of others, it b obvious, that 
we ought to render ourselves well acquainted with the style 
of the best authors. This is requisite both to forni a just 
taste in style^ and to supply us with a full stock of words on 
every subject. 

In ihefiurthpfaeef we must bciware of falling into a ser* 
vile imitation of any author whatsoever. Imitation is always 
dangerous. It fetters genius, and is likely to produce a stiff 
manner. Those who are addicted to close imitation, gene« 
rally imitate an author's faults as well as his beauties. No 
man will ever become a good writer or speaker, who has 
not some degree of confidence to follow his own genius* 
We ought to beware, in particular, of adopting any author's 
noted phrases, or transcribing passages from him. Such a 
habit will prove fatal to all genuine composition. It is 
much better to have someUiing that b our owot thougkof 
tqoAerato beaotyy th^ to affect to shine ia borrowed oraa- 
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ments, which will at last betray the utter peveriy of oi» 
genius. On these heads <^ composing, reading;^ and ieiitat-* 
iuig;, I wonld advise every student of oratory to consult whafi 
Quintilian hat delivered In the tenth book of his Instito- 
tionsi where he will find a variety of excellent observations 
md directions. 

In the fifth plaeCf those who are ambitions of attaining a 
beautiful style, ought to study with attention the works of 
the most eminent poets. From this source is often derived 
a more delicate and elevated mode of eipression as well 
as of thinking. We find, that the most excellent prose 
witters, both of ancient and modern times, are those who, 
daring some part of their life, have appRed themselves to 
the study of poetry. It will be suflieient to mention the 
names of Plato, Cicero, Temple, Dryden, Pope, Addisoui 
Melmoth, Johnsoui Goldsmith, Hamilton, Fenelon, and 
Voltaire. 

In the sixth place, it is an obvious but material rule, that 
we always study to adapt our style to the subject ; and also 
to the capacity of our hearers, if we are to speak in public 
Nothing merits the name of eminent or beautiful, which is 
not suited to the occasion, and to the persons to whom it is 
addressed. It is to the last degree awkward and absurd, to 
adopt a florid, poetical style on occasions when it should 
be our sole business tb aigue and reason ; or to speak with 
elaborate pomp of expression before persons who compre- 
hend nothing of it^ and who can only stare at our unseason- 
able magnificence. These are defects not so much in pdlnt 
of style, as, what is much worse, in point of common sense. 
When we begin to write or speak, we ought previously to 
have fixed in our minds a clear conception of the end to be 
nimed at. This end we ought to keep steadily ia view ; and 
to it we ought' to adapt our style. If we do not sacrifice to 
this great object every ill-timed ornament that may occur 
to our fancy, we betray a want of judgment. 

\n ilie last place, 1 cannot conclude the subject wtthouf 
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lliifl ofaaenratioil, that, in any case, and on anyoecaaion, 
attiention to style must not engross us so much, a3 to detract 
irom a higher degree of attention to the thoughts. To your 
iex^ression be attentive ', but about your matter be soUcitouiir. 



Of Clearness and Precision in the Structure gf 

Sentences, , 

1. AuBioviTiss are frequently occasioned by the in^pro- 
'per use of the adverb. This part of speech, as its name 
implies, is generally placed dose or near to the word wbicK 
it modiGes or affects ; and its propriety and force depend 
on its position. By neglecting to advert to this circum- 
stance, writers frequently convey a different meaning from 
what they intended. 

2. Words expressing things eonitttted in the thought^ 
ishould be placed as near together as possible. This rule \% 
derived immediately from the principles of human nature ; 
in which w^ may discover a remarkable propensity to place 
•together objects that are in any manner connected. When 
objects are arranged according to their connexions, we havd 
a sense of order ; when they^re placed fortuitously, w% 
have a sense of disorder. 

The connective parts of sentences are the mostiiAportant 
of all, and reqoii^ the greatest care and attention ; for it iji 
by these chiefly that the train of thought, the co'urse of rea- 
soning, and the whole progress of the mind, in continued 
discourse of all kinds, is laid open, and on the right use of 
these depends perspicuity, the greatest'beauty of style. 

3. Another great source of ambiguity, is the too frequent 
ipetition of pronouns, when we have occasion to refer to 
ffefent persons. « 

4. A circumstance ought never to be {jtaced hijtweeit 
'o capital members of a period ; for by such an arrange' 

S . . 
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ment, we are left doabtfal to which of the two the oireiiin- 
stance refert. But when it is intelrjected between parts of 
t1{e member to which it properly belongs, the ambtgaity it 
removed, and these members are kept dUtinct'from dath 
othdJP* 
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Of Unity in the Structure of Sentenqss. 

In compositions of every description, a certain degree bt 
nnity is absolutely reqoisile. There must always be somft 
leading principle to form a chain of connexion between the 
component parts. In single sentences, which are memben 
<^f a composition, the same principle must also be predom* 
fnant. , 

1. Olgects that have no intimate connexion shonld nevet 
Ife crowded into one sentence. A sentence or period 
ought to express one entire thon^^t or mental proposition ; 
and different thoughts ought to be separated in the ezpres* 
sion, by being placed in different periods. It is improper to 
connect in language, things which are separated in reality* 
The greatest care should be taken to avoid violations of (hb 
«ile. "^ 

2. Parenthesb ought never to be introduced in the middle 
of sentences : and indeed the unity and beauty of a period 
din never be complete where they are introduced in any 
situation. At present, they are not so frequently used as 
Ihey were formerly ; and it Is to be hoped, that the time 
will arrive when they shall be entirely excluded. They 
are, at best, nothing more than a perplexed and awkward 
method of disposing of some thought which the writer wants 
art to Introduce in its proper place. 

3. Senteacesongbt never to be extended beyond what seems 
their natural close. Every tiling that Is one, should have a 
bei^nning, a middle^ and m end. It need not here be ob- 
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nenred, that, according to tl^e laws of rhetoric, an imfinished 
sentenioe Is no sentence at alL But we frequently neet 
with sentence which may be saki to be more than finished. 
Whon we hare arrived at what we expected was to be their 
Gonc]iision» some circumstance which ought to have been 
omitted or to have been otherwise disposed of, suddenly 
presents itself. Such appendages tend to destroy the 
beauty and to diminish the strength of a period. 



Of Strength in the Structure of Sentences. 

1. A sentence ought to be divested of all redupdant words. 
These may sometimes be consistent with per^icoity and 
i^ity; but they are fdways irreconcileable with strength. 
it is ai^ invariable maxim, that words which add nothing to 
ihe sense or to the clearness must diminish the force of the 
•xpressioa. 

'% A sentence ought also to be divested bf all redundant 
Bi^fl^bers. Every member should priisent a new thonght. 
Yet w^ sometimes meet wi^h periods in which the last mem- 
ber isQ^ing more than the echo of the jfirst, or arepetitioa 
of it in a different form. 

^ In constructing a sentence, particular attention shoul4 
bf paid to the u#e of copulatives, relatives, and all the par- 
tides employed in transition and connexion. The grace- 
fulness and strength of a period must in a great measure 
depend on words of ^is description. They are the JQinti 
and hinges upon which all sentences turn. The vaHony 
modes of uwng them are so numerous, that no particular 
rules respecting them can be formed. We must be directed ^ 
by an attentive consideration of the practice of standard 
writers, joined with frequent trials of the different effects 
produced by a different application of those particles. 

What %k called splitting of particles, or separating a fri^ 
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jTOsitlon from the noun which it governs, ought always to' 
be avoided. 

4: In arranging a sentence, the most important -words, 
ongbt iofhe placed in that situation in which they will make 
the strongest impression. Every one must perceive, that in 
all sentences there are certain words of superior importance ; 
and it is equally obvious that those words shonld stand in 
H^ conspicuous and distinguished place. But the predse 
station which they ought to occupyi cannot be ascertained 
hy any general rule. Their position must vary with the 
iiature of the sentence. Perspicuity must ever be studied 
fn the first place : and the structure of our language allows 
no great liberty in the choice of collocation. For the most 
part, the imj[}ortant words are placed at the beginning of 
the sentence. 

6. Sentences ought never to be concluded with word^- 
that make an inconsiderable figure. Such conclusions 
always liave the effect of enfeebling and degrading. There 
may indeed be sentences in which the stress and significancy 
rest chiefly upon adverbs, prepositions, or some other won! 
of the same kind. In this cas^ they ought to hav.e a prin* 
cipal place alloted to them. No objection, therefore, can be 
urged against such an arrangement as appears in this period : 
^* Iri' their prosperity, my friends shall never hear of me ; in 
their adversity, always*' Here the adverb ahcayt, being an 
cmpbatical word, is so placed^ as to make a strong impres- 
«ion.^ 

6. In the members of a sentence where two objects are 
either compared or contrasted, some resemblance in the 
language and construction should be preserved. 



w 

/ Of Harmony^in the structure of Sentences. 

Although sound is a quality of much less importance 
tka^ sense, yet it must not be altogether disregarded. For^ 



\ 

IB foimda are tii* v«hif le (^ oor idevi tjiere must always 
i^ a pretty iafimiftta conneiion between the idea whioh i« 
QOii.veyed» aad the sound whieh conveys lU Pleasing ideas 
can bafdly be transmitted to the miiid by means of bank 
aad disagreeable, sounds. At these th^ mind ipimediately 
reyolts. Nothing aaa enter into the affections whkh stum- 
bles at the threshold by offending the ear. Music has. natu* 
rally a great power om all men, to prompt and facilitata 
it^Tfffri eiaotiona ; insomuchf that there are scarcely any 
dh^osttioM which we wish to raise in others, but certain 
seunds may be found concordant to these dispositions^ and 
tftyt^fr^ to eacite and promote them. Lauguage is to a 
certaift degree, possessed of the same power. Not content 
wStti simply interpreting our ideas to the hearer, it can 
oommiUMa«N» thep enf<^rced by corresponding seunds, aft4 
to the pleasDre of imparM knowledge, can add the new 
an^ separate pleasune of mdedy. 

In the harmony of sentences, two things may be ctmsid- 
«ied i agreeable sound, or modulation, in general without 
any particular exprestion, and sounc^^o ordered, as to be- 
come expressive of the sense. 

J[iet us tot consider sound, in general, as the property of 
a weli^constmcted sentence. The musical cadence of a 
aentence will depend upon two circumstances : the choice 
of voi^i and ti|e arrangement of them. 

With regard lo the choice of words. Utile can be aaid| 
unless we were to descend into atedious and frivolous de* 
tdl a^Meming the powers of thesevstfal letters, «r simpl» 
•oonds, of which speech is composed. It is evident, that 
thoae words are most agreeable to the ear, which are eom* 
poaed of smooth and liquid sounds, where there is a proper 
interoUxIne of vowels aad consonants, without too many 
bamh GQUonants dashing with each other, or too siaay 
open vowels in succession, to cause a hiatus or disagreea*^ 
bio aperture pi the mouth. It may always be assumed ad 
a prifeciple>tiiat whatever^ords gre difficalt in pr^itmcA. 

a* 
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tion, are, in the same proportioa, harsb and painful to ilt» 
tar. Voweli add softness, consonants stKitgtfa, to tbo' 
sound of words The melody of language requires a duo 
proportion of bothj and will be destroyed by an excess of 
either. Long words are commonly more agreeiible to the 
ear than, monosyllables. They please it by tiie succession 
of sounds which they present : and accordingly the most 
musical lanjiuages possess them in the greatest abvadance. 
Among words of any length, those are the moet musical 
which do not wholly consist either of long or short sylla- 
bles, but contains a doe intermixture of both. 

The harmony which results from a proper arrangement 
of the words and members of a period, is a more complex 
subject* Howeyer well chosen and well sounding the 
words themselves may be, yet if they be ill disposed, the 
music of the sentence is utterly lost. In the harmoaioitft 
arrangement of his periods, no writer, ancient or modern, 
<^an be brought into competition with Cicero. He has sttt* 
€ied this with the utmost care. v 

On^Jie art of introducing Phasing AUuHons in 
composition. By Addison. 

The pleasures of the imagination arie not ^ptrholly confined 
to such particular authors as are conversant in material ob- 
jects, but are often to be met with among the polite mas*, 
ters of morality, criticiw), and other speculations abstract- 
ed from matter, who, though they do not directly treat of 
the visible parts of nature, often draw from them their si- 
militudos, metaphors ajid allegories. Qy these allusions, a 
truth in the understanding is, as it were, reflected by the 
imagination ; we are able to see something like coiourand 
shape in a notion, and to discover a scheme of thoughts, 
traced out upon matter. And here the mind receivefl a 
pat deal of gaMsfaclion, aad has two of its faculties grati- 



ted at the same time, white the fancy is btny in eopyio^ 
after the imderstanding, and transcribiBg ideas out of thft 
intellectdal world into the material. 

The great art of a writer shows itself in the choice oft 
pleasiog allusions, whieh are generally to be taken ln>n» 
the great or beauttfnl works of art or nature ; foi|thoagh 
whatever is new or ancommon is apt to delight the imagin- 
ation, the ehl«f design of an allosion lieing to iHnstrate 
and es|dain the passages of an aathor^ it should be alwa^rs 
borrowed from what b more known and common^ tfaaB 
the passages whiob are to be explained. . ; 

H Allegories, when well ehosen, are like so many tranksof 

Y\ light in a discourse, that make every thing ebout them cleai 
. and beantifttl. A noble metaphor, when it is plaeed to ad- 
vantage, easts a kind of glory round it, and darts a lustre^ 
Chroogb a whole aenteaee. . These different kftds of alla- 
moD are bdt so many different manners of similitnde ; and^ 
that they may please the im^ination, the likeness ought 
to be very exact or very agreeable, as we love to see a pic- 
ture where the resemblance is just, or the posture and air 
g|nicefol. But we often find eminent writers very faulty in 
this respect : great scholars are apt to fetch their compari- 
«ona and allusions from the sciences in which they aiae 
most conversant, so thai a man may see the compass of 
their learning in a treatise oa the most indii&rent subject. 
I have read a discourse upon love, which none but a |n>o* 
found chemist could understand, and have h^ard many a 
senaon that should only have been preached before a con- 
gregation of Cartesians. On the contrary, your men' of 
business usually have recourse to such instances as are too 
D^an and familiar. They are for drawing tho reader into a 
f game of chess or tennis, or for leading him from shop to 
shop, in the cant of particular trades and emplo^rments* 
It is ^certain, there may be found an infinite variety of very 
agreeable aUustons in both tiiese kinds ; but, for the gene- 
talityi the most entertaining ones lie in the works of nature. 



whicb m obfipofl to al) <fqpa«itiM, an^ mprtt d^^^l 
th ftB fihat U io 1^ foimd ia im14 %nd seienoef . 

It is this talent of affe^tl^g pji^ imaginaM^i^ tbajt cpiTqi ai| 
imWHHrtT* to ^aod flame, ap'4 makta one aiao'soom- 
poflHioM noie agraaaUa tha» anotlier's* It sfita. qf all 
«!fllin||l in genamli Iwt if the fsery Ufa and liigiiMt paifae- 
tiofi of poatryi: wliflra it sbmoi ia aa amiaaal i^j^t, ift 
taapfa i ^ vad aBvatal poeiM for many a^M^ that have so- 
tidag t\m to woommtoA tliani ; and wiiava al& ihe idthae 
baatttieflaiepfaauit, Hia irotk iq^paan digr and ittrf|iid» if 
this single one be wanting* It haa somelbing in it lika cmK 
iftkML II iMatoirs a kindof existonce, and diasca apto die 
Teader'a irfew fleveial ol^jeets wUaii are net to to fonid ie. 
toing. it malMs additions to.natore^ and givaa giaataa va* 
lie^ to God*s wotkB. In a woid, it is able to l)fHin|i%r and 
adoim the Hlbit fflnstriens seanesin tlie imivefse, or toiB 
i&e Bdnd wltb meie gloiieos abowa and appaiitlaniy tbin 
can be tawd in any part of it. 
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Vitrvlnniag' grace willlose itspower to cbam, 

Tta; smile to vaorjuiah, and tb; breast to warm -. 

The reign of beauty, like tbo bloooiing flower, 

I* but the pride and pBgeBDl of £D hour; 

To-daj its 9ff eet: perfame the ambient air, 

TiMDOrrow leei it tlirnnk, nor longer fair. 

Such the extent of all cxlemal sway ; 

Atbeat, the glory of a short liv'd day. 

Then let the mind yoar noblest care engage ; ' 

Ita bsauties last beyond the flight of age ; 

Tu mental charms prolt^t each dying grace, 

And renovate tbe bloom that decb'd the beanteooi tacn^ 

Let every virtoareign nilhin thybnait, 
That HeaT'n approves, or makea It« owner bleiC; 
To candoar, tratb, and charity divine. 
The modest, decent, lovely virtues join : - . , 
htt wit, well tempered, meet with tense refin'il, 
4ad tvery thonghl eipren the polish'd roijid ■■ 



xaW A MiNisTift's Advice 

A mind above the mefttineu of dteeit; 
Of ho aoor pore— in cooadfim virtue great ; 
In every change that keeps one steady auoSy 
And feels that joy and virtae are the same. 
And O ! let prudence o*er each. thought preside 
Direct in puMic, and in private gnide ; 
Teaeh'thee the snares of artifice to shoo, ^ 

And know, iiot/ee< how others were undone : 
Teach thee to tell the flatterer from the friend, 
And tliose who love, from those who hut pretend.* 

Ah ! ne'er let flatt'ry tempt yon to believe ; 
For man is falsOi and flatters— to deceive ; 
Adores thofe charms his falsehood would disdain. 
And laughs at confidence he strives to gain. 
And if delight your bosom e'er would taste, 
O shun the vicious, dread the faithless breast ! 
Infection breathes, wherever they take their way, » 
And weeping innocence becomes a prey ! 
The sliglttest blasts, a fem&le*s bliss destroy, 
And taint the sourse of all her sv^eetest joy; 
Kill every blossomj qverrun each flow'^ 
And wrest from beauty all its charming power* 
The dying bud may burst to life a^ain, 
And herbs o'erspread the s^ow-in^ated pl^ain ; 
Green leaves may clothe the wiot'ry widow'd trees, 
And where frost nipt, may fan the western breeze : 
'' But beauteous woman no redemption i^no#s ; 
The wounds of honour, time can never close ;" 
Her virtue sunk, to light can never rise, 
J7or lustre beam from once guilt-clouded eyes^ 

Fix'd be thy mind, those pleasures to. pursue, 
That reason points as permanent ai^d true, ; 
Think not that bliss can mtn^e w|th a throngi 



^ Ladies can never too cautiously 8t^ul hypoeritnB in 
Ibve, as the bane of female innoceo<^ and virtue. 



TO A TOUNO LADT. XHt 

Wtiirrd by a tide of idleforais along : 

Think not that pleasoire lives with pomp and state; 

Or soothes the bosom of the rich and great ; 

Think not to meet her at the ball or play, 

Where iirt the frolioksome, and haaht the gay^ 

Think not she intters on tbe pabtic walk, 

Or prompts the tottgne that poors ^nmeaning talk ; 

Or loves the breath of compliment to ftel, ^ 

Or stamps on crowns hier estimable seal. 

Tme Female Pleasure, ofmore modest kind, 
Springs £rom the heart, and lives within the mind ; 
Prom noisy mirth, and grandeur's route she files, 
And in domestic duties wholly lies. 
As fades the flower, that's rear'd With tender care, 
When left expos'd to storms and chilling air ; 
So fades the fair, in reason's sober eye, 
That braves the crowd, nor heeds the danger nigh ; 
Who giddy roves, with Folly's motley queen, 
Nor loves the transports of a life serene. 
Be thine the friendship of a chosen yet9. 
To every vfrtne uniformly true ; 
Be thtne the converse of some khudred mind, 
Candid to all, but not to errors blind ; 
Prudent to check or warn nngnarded youth, 
And guide thy steps in innocence and truth. 
Those who regard, will fulsome language waive ; 
And, in the friend sincere, forget the sl«ve j 
Will make, like me, your happiness its care, 
Nor wink at specks, that render you less fain 

From boQkif too f draw much profit and delight^ 
At early morning, and at latest night ; 
But far, far ! from thy chaste eyes remove 
The bloated page, that paints licentious love ; 
That wakes the passions, but not mends the heart, 
And only leads to infamy and art 1 
Iiet Adclisoii's and Johnson's moral page. 
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And Hawkesworth's pleasing style, thy houT$ engage. 

From Bfilton feel the warm poetic fire, 

Whom all the nymphs of Helicon inspire. * 

With Thomson, round the varied Seasons rovo ; 

Ilii chaste ideas every heart improve. 

Let tnnefal Pope instruct you how to sing, 

To frame the lay, and raise the treml>ling wing. 

Such be thy Joys , and through this varied life^ * 
Whether a maid, a mother, or a wife ; 
May fair content forever fill thy breast, 
And not an anxious care disturb thy rest ; 
Bfay love,* the purest passion of the skies, 
t'lay roimd thy heart, and sparkle in thine eyes*; 
May all thy worth be virtue's sweet regard. 
And goodneasi only, claim thy just regard. 
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ON BUSINESS. 

LETTER !• 

JTrom a Young Tradesman to wholesale Dealers^ 

with an Order. 

GSNTLBMEN, 

I hope it will not be a disagceeaUe sorpriae to 
$86 below an order on my account. 
V I am not in the feast dk)abtful of your servhig me 
on the best terma ; that is, so at to enable me to sell 
as cheap as others^-^And whenever you have oeca- 
sum for money, your demand shall either be paid, 
or you may draw on*me for the amount. Pray be 
carnal in choosing; my goods, and expeditious in for- 
warding them, which will tend to increase your cor* 
resfvondenee with 

Gentlemen, 

?«. » 

Your most obedient servant. 
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LETTER 2. 

From a Tradesman in the Country ^ to a Deakr lA 
I / the City. 

^ Having been recommended to you by Mr. Itob* 
ertSy with whom I served my apprenticeship, I have 
herewith sent you a small order as under, which I 
hope you will execute on as good terms, and with 
the same care and despatch, as for the rest of your 
correspondents. After having given me the usual 
credit, I will remit you a United States bank bill fbr 
the amount ; and if you treat me well, I will omit no 
opportunity of increasing my commissionS| and tes« 
tifying that I am, with much respect, sir, 

Your most obedient 

Humble servant. 



LETTER 3. 

From a Young Tradesman to the Customers of his 
late Mastery (a dradar letter.) 

SiK| 

With much regret I inform you of the unexpec- 
ted decease of my late worthy master. Mr. P. has 
caused his executors to make an arrangement^ by 
which I am to transact the business he was>>-ased to 
carry on, for the joint benefit of his widow and my« 
self, till his son, now only fourteen years old, comes 
to years of maturity ; at which time Mrs. P. is to 
retire, and he is to take an active share in the busi* 
ness. 

Under these circumstances, I take the liberty to 
solicit a continuance of your favours in the way of 
business, for my own as well as the widow and or- 
l^an^s b?ne$t; assoring you that all your orders 
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sfaaU be attended to with the utmost ^anctoality md 
otte. 

lam^sir. 

Tour most obedient humble servant. 



LETTER 4. 
From a Young Man whose Master had lately died> 

SlBy 

I doubt not but you have heard of my late wor- 
thy master's death. I have served him as an ap- 
prontlce and journeyman, above twelve years ; and 
as his widow does not choosy to carry on the bnsi- 
nessy I havf taken the store and stock in trade, and 
shall be glad to deal with you in the same manner 
he did. I have sent the inclosed order for payment 
of such bills as are due, and you may depend on 
punctuality with respect to the remainder, for which 
purpose let them be entered as my debt. Please to 
send the inclosed order, and let the goods be the best 
you have,, which will oblige 

Tour humble servant. . 



LETTER 5. 

The Jnstoer. 

Sir, 

Tours I received, and am extremely sorry to 
hear of the death of my good friend^ your late mas* 
ter : but, at the same ume, pleased that his business 
has fallen into suchvgood hands as yours. Tou have 
double advantage over a stranger, as you are well 
acquainted both with your late master'A trade and 
customers^ whfch byhis dealings with me, ap|7i^ 
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to be very extensive. I bave sent your order &i tea 
bales, marked O P, by the Speedwell, ot NorfUk, 
John Thompson, master, and you will find them as 
good and cbsap as any that %re to be had in the 
city. I heartily thank you for your offered corres- 
pondence ; and shall, on all occasions, use you with 

honour. 

I wish you all manner of success ; and am, 
Your humble servant. 



LETTER 6. 

Fram a Tradesman to a Customer^ dmandmg P«y • 

merit of Money. 

Sib, 

Your bill for goods supplied last year, has now 

been delivered upwards of three months, and I huve 

waited on you several times to solicit pajrment, but 

have not been so fortunate as t6 find you at home ; I 

have a very large sum to make up in the course of a 

week, and shall esteem it a very particular favour, 

if you can let me have the amount of my bill deliv- 

et^A within that time. I trust you will excuse the 

liberty I take in writing to you on this subject, and 

believe me, sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant. 

LETTER 7. 

^Mwer to the Preceding* 

Sib, 

I am sorry you have had the trouble of calling 
so often for your money, and still more that it is not 
my power to pay your bill within the time you 
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mention ; I am at present, very short of cash, and 
shall be so for six weeks ; at the end of that time I 
will settle with you. 

I am, sir, your humble servant. 



LETTER 8. 

The Trade6maiB?B Reply. 

Sib, 

I should be sorry to appear troublesome to any 
customer ; but you who are not in any business, may 
not probably know how subject tradesmen are to 
large demands for cash, and now much an omissioa 
of payment may injure them in the world ; the credit 
on your bill ahready exceeds, by some months, what 
it IS usual in trade \o give, and what 1 give my cus* 
tomen in general ; I hople, therefore, you will not 
take it amiss, that I have drawn on you at six weeks 
for the amount of my demand ; I have sent the bill 
by m V clerk for your acceptance, not doubting that 
it will be duly honoured, and that you will excu^ 
this liberty from. 

Sir, your most obedient 

Humble servant. 



LETTER 9. 

Wram a TradeuMn unable to konxmr his (iCC^i^ 

ancef to a Merchant. 
DsabSib, 

It gives me the greatest pain to be under the 
neces^ty of writing to you on the subject I am now 
about to do, but I think it better to apprize you of 
the circumstance beforehand, than to permit a bill 
with sour name on it to be dishonoured without 

4* 
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your knowledge. The failure of Mr. C, who is my 
debtor to a considerable amount, and from whom I 
was in daily expectation of payment, has strained 
me for cash so much, that I can only raise ^0 to- 
urards the amount of the bill for $97 17> which I 
accepted in your favour, and which will become due 
the day afterto-morrow. 

If you would have the kindness, if the bill remains 
in your hands, to receive that sum in part, and my 
acceptance at two months for the remainder, I will 
take cfure it shall be duly attended to ; or if the bill 
is out of your hands, if you would favour me with 
cash to supply the deficiency, 1 will give you tbs 
,like bill and allow discount, with pleasure, I am 
^ven to understand there will t^e a considerable divi- 
dend of Mr. C's. effects : if an assignment. of lay 
cbim on him would be any satisiibction to you, ai| a 
9oI)atertd secnrj^y, I am willing to make it, or to do 
imy tUng else in my power to convince you, that I 
mean to act honestly. I am, dear sir. 
Your sincere friend. 

And obliged humbje servani* 



XETTER 10. 

From a Tenant to a Landlord^ excusing delay of 

Payment 

Sib, 

I have f)een your ti^nant above ten years in the 
house where I now Bve, and you know that I have 
never failed to pay my rept quarterly when due. 
At present I am extremely sorry to inform you, that 
from a variety of losses and disappointments, I am 
— jmdcr the necessity of begging that you wHl indulge 
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me one quarter longer ; by that time I hope to hav« 
k In my power to answer your jwt demand, and the 
faTonr shdl be ever gratefully acknowledged by 

yo» 

Obedient humble servant. 



LETTER 11. 

TkeAns^er. 

It was never my deskn to oppress you. I hav6 
bad long trM of your honesty^ and Uierefore you 
may rest perfectly satisfied concerning your present 
request, ^o demand shall be made by me, upon 
you for rent, unti! it suits you to pay it ; for I am 
convinced, yon will qot keep it from me any longer. 

I am, yours sincerely. 



L£TT£R 12. 

An urgent denumd of Payment. 

Mb. Tbompsok, 
^ The exigence nf my a&irs compels me thus 

i Importunately, nay, peremptorily to write td you. 
Can you tliink it pG«siUe to earry on business in the 
manner you act by me ? Tou know what pro'misfiS 
van have made, and how from time to ^me]W)u have 
broktti Ae«i. Can I, therefore, depend upoi^ any 
sew <»its yon make $ if yottttseotbcmasyoudotne^ 
bow can you think of carryii^ on bssiaeas i tf yen 
1 do not, what must I thkik of the m^ who dei^s 
■\ w^rse by me than he does by istbars ? If yon think 
|rou can trespass more ^en me tlMn yea «en en 4itfa# 
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^ that is a very bad compliment to my prudeocei 
or your own gratitude ; for surely good usage shoidd 
be entitled to the same in return. I know how to 
allow for disappointments as well as any man ; but 
can a man be disappointed forever ? Trade is so 
* dependent a thing, that it cannot be carried on with- 
out mutual punctuality. Does not the merchant ex- 
pect it from me for those very goods I send you ? 
And, can I make a return to him without receiving 
it from you ? What end can it answer to give you 
two years credit, and then be at an uncertainty, for 
goods which I sell at a small profit, and have only 
six months credit for myself? Indeed, Sir, this wiU 
never do. I must be more punctually used by you, 
or else deal as litde punctually with other;; and 
then, what must be the consequence ? In short, 
Shr, I expect a handsome payment by the next re- 
turn, and security for the remainder. I am loth to 
take any harsh measures to procure justice to myseU; 
my family, and creditors. 

For I am, if it be not your own fauk, 

Your faithfid friend and servant. 



LETTER 13. 

TlieAntwer. 

Sot, 

I acknowledge with gratitude the leni^ you 
have at all times shown, and my being obliged to 
disappoint you so often has given me much uneaa- 
ness. I do assure you, su*, that I am pot so un- 
grateful as my conduct has ^ven yon reason to be- 
Keve. From the state of my .accounts, you will find 
* at the greatest part of my property is in the bmd» 
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«f ooiiDlry deiders, vho, althoo^ they seldom ftSk 
yet their 4ime8 of payment are very precariowi and 
uncertain. However, to convince you of my inte|« 
rity, I have sent by this day's post an order fot sev- 
enty dollars, and next week you shall receive one 
ranch larger. The remainder shall be sent in a short 
time. I am determii^d for the fuuire, to make the 
jmles laid down in your excellent letter a ^de, in 
my dealings with those people, whose dilatoriness in 
making good their payments to me, obliges me to 
disappoint yon ; and to convince yoii furtter of my 
integrity, the goods which I order, until the old ac- 
Coant is paid off, shall be for ready money, i doabt 
not but you will continue to treat me with the same 
good usage Us formerly, and believe me to be qn« 
feignedly^ 

Your obliged. 

Humble servant. 



LETTER 14. 

From a Merchant to a IVudSesmaii, demanding 
Moneys and expressing Disapprobaiion of JUs 
jproceedinge* 

Sib, * 

Inclosed is your account, and I am sony the 
statement of your mode of living, which has been re- 
ported to me, is such, that I must injustice to ray* 
self, demand an immediate payment of the balance^ 
It is not mv disposition to act unkmdly, or distress 
any man ; but when I see people with my property 
in their hands, squandering away, their substance in 
uranton extravagance, it becomes necesiaty for me 
to see a little to my affairs. Sii;, I am informed 
yon kee]^ a hone and chmse, and country lodgings ; 



Pi^ 
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that you belong to clubs^ and are a Buck of the fasb* 
ion, a Free aud Easy, and I know what else : in a 
word, that business is but a secondaty concern with, 
you ; nay, what is worse, I have heard it hinted that^ 
you game. I began the world, sir, with a greater 
capital than you, and with as good a connexion, 
in cheaper times, but I never kept a horse till I was 
oot able to walk, and other men no richer than my-^ 
self, kept their coach ; as to the sin and folly of 
wasting my time in debauchery and gamine, l d- 
ways was above it, for whatever you may think, a 
man is much more creditably employed in hb busi- 
ness, than in sotting amongst mimics and stage- 
players, or wtstiog money not his own, .amongst, 
sharpers. 

Sir, you having married my kinswoman wfll not 
project yoo' against my taking the necessary steps to 
recover my money ; were you my own son, I would 
not act otherwise, and am very sorry to have reason 
to cease subscribing myself 
• Tour sincere friend. 

-^^^.^ ' 

LETTER 15. 

The Answer* 

Djeab Sib, 

For so I shall persevere to call you, notwith- 
standing the unkindness of your last ; you have liv- 
ed long enough in the world to know, that when a 
man is fortunate in any respect, there are not want- 
ing envious persons to do him an injury ; I consid- 
ered myself happy in the possession of your good 
opinion, and have found an enemy to supplant me. 
I will answer the charges you bring against flie, one 
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by cne^ and you will see at once how litde they are , 
founded in truth. 

As to my keeping a horse and chaise, I have not 
rode in one^ except yours, these three years, only 
once on this occasion : 6. who owed me a great 
deal of money, was absconding near the sea^oast ; 
I learnt where he was, and having got a writ out 
against him, went down to the place with my attor- 
ney, that it might be properly executed, and the 
chaise was his ; so I only p^d for the hire of the 
horse, which was, on the whole, a saving to me. 

The state ^f my poo% wife's health is such as to 
require country air, and I have taken a lodging for 
her near K. but this is so , small an expense, I am 
persuaded, were you the most miserable economist 
in the world, instead of a liberal minded man, you 
would think such a trifle ought not to be spared to 
preserve your cousin^s health, and perhaps life. 

As to clubs, I belong to none, except the Lodge 
of Free Masons, to which you yourself introduced 
me, and you, who know all the members, can j^dge 
whether they are proper company or not ; aii<l witfi . 
respect to gaming^ I can declare I never played at 
any game of chance in my life, except whist, and not 
that for more than a shilling a point. 

Bat let assertion go for npthing betweenus, and 
facts speak for themselves ; if you will favour me by 
eating a bit of dinner at my house to-morrow, we 
will go over my books together, and you will see by 
the regularity and general state of them, how I at- 
tend to business ; and as it will be Saturday^ on 
which day I generally go to K. if you will have the 
goodness to teke your tea there, you will isdd Arhal 
sumptuous country lodgings I have got. , - ' 
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I 

If yott klfUBt on instant payment of the balance <>£ 
your account, I must arrange matters accordingly *; 
bot though it wiQ put me to some inconvenience, it 
i»M not efibce the memory of past kindness^ nor 
^itvest my acknowledging myself 

Tour much obIq[«d fiiiend. 

And hmable servantt 



LETTER 16. 
ScUdiing the Itdan of Money from a PHend. 

I believe that ever since you first knew iae, you 
will be ready to acknowledge that no person was 
ever more diffident in asking favours than myself. 
Indeed I liave always considered it as most pleasing 
to an honei)( mind, to confer, than receive a favour ; 
but an unexpected affliction in my family obliges 
me to solicit your assistance by the loan of about 
forty dollars for six months ; but on this condition, 
that you can spars it without hurting yourself; for I 
would by no means choose that my friend should 
suffer iH lib present circumstanees in order to oblige 
me. Indeei^ sir, I was some days engaged amongst 
my acquaintances to rmse the^ money, b^re I could 

eevail with myself to adc it from you ; and that I 
ve now done it, is fiom a-prineipfo far more noble 
than any lucrative motive ; nor indeed would I have 
asked it at all, were I not siprally certain of ps^Fing 
it at the time propos^(!U I bopa tUs wiU aot gpve 
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any offence, and as I before said, if it is any way 
iaconvenienty let me beg that you trill refuse it 
I am, sir. 

Yours with the greatest sincerity* , 



?l 



LETTER 17. 

The Answer. 

Dbar Sis, ' 

I could not hesitate one moment in answering 
your letter; and had I known that my worthy 
fiiend had been in the want of the sum •mentioned, I 
should never have put his, unaffected modesty to the 
blush, by suffering him to ask it: no, sir, the offer 
should have come from myself. However, the sum 
b sent by the bearer, but let me b^, if you consider 
tne really your friend, that you will suit the payment 
to your own circumstances, without being confined to 
^- a particular time ; and not only so, but that you will 
i. likewise command my assistance in every thing else 
wherein I can serve you. But lest you think me 
strictly formal, I have hereby given you leave to 
draw OB me to the amount of two hundred dollars, or 
for any less sum, to be paid as is most suitable to 
your circumstances. 

I am, sir, your sincere friend. 



•I 

I 



LETTER 18. 

To apenon who wants to borrow money of another 
withoat any claim huA assurance. 

Sib, 

While I was out of town, I find you did me tne 
favour ' of inquiring two or three times for me ; and 

5 
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jiig^ my IstKrs I found one from yooy dttii- 

ing tbt baa of fifty ddlao^ Yoai mast ceftaiQ^ 
have mistaken me or yourself very mqch, to thiok 
we were ewrngb known to eacb other for such a 
transaction. I was twice in your company ; I wis 
delighted with your conversation, and you seemed at 
much pleased with mine. Should I answer the de- 
mand of every new acquathtance, I should soon 
want power to oblige my old friends, and even to 
serve myself^ Surely, sir, a gentleman of yoar 
merh casiiot be so Iktk bdoved as* to be (oreed to 
seek new. acqnaiiitmicey and ro have no better friend 
than one of yesterday. Be this as it mtyy it does 
net at all soit my convenience to oompfy wftb yo«r 
request, and therefore I must beg yon to eiusttse, 

YouPsj &c. 



LETTER 19. 

Refusal to Lend Money* 

I am exceedingly sorry that yo«r request eomeir 
to* me at a time, when I am so pressed by my awv 
afiairs, ^t I cannot with any convenience, eompif 
with it. On any future opportunity, when I m^ 
, have money to sparcf, I shall be ready to oblige yoiu 
I hope, sir, yo(i will thererefore excose 

Your most humble servant. 



LETTER 20. 

ComfUemce tor Lend Mcmey. 

Sir, 

I consider myself mnch'oUiged in the request 
ym make. me. Z most cheerfully comply with it^ 
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MI& iocltm a note for the f e«pi«ifci sam frnjiMeot 
si^t ; «nd mm not a Iktle glad it as in fliy p^vner lo 
sbov yon faor much I am, dir, 

iTonr faithful irieBd and aenraot* 



LETTER 21. , 

Drom an Insolvent DebtfiTy to his principal Credi- 
tOTj requesting an invest^^ion of his atcomtSy 
for the benefit of his Cremtors, 

When I first entered opon business^, t WiAo 
thought that ever I should tie under the necessity of 
writing to you on such a sdbject as Ihis ; but experi- 
ence teaches me, that it ]& niuch better to acknctwl* 
edge the state of my affairs tp my creditors, than put 
thorn to the expense of coramenciqg suits against me* 
To yoxiy therefore, jsir, as the person to whom I am 
prhidps^y indebted, do I address myself on thismel'> 
ancholy occasion, and must freely acknowledge that 
my affairs are very much perplexed. I have diese 
ten years past endeavoured to sfcquire something to 
myself, but in vain. The variety of different arti- 
cle wnich I have beenobUged to sell on credit, and 
the losses sustained thereby, always kept me in low 
circumstances; and often wh^n I paid you money, 
I had none left for the sapport of my family^ If 
you will be pleased to employ 8ome prudent person 
to examine lay books, I doubt not but you will be 
convinced that the whole of my conduct has been 
consistent with die strictest rules of honesty ; and if 
it shall af^ear so to you, 1 must beg you will be 
pieasedi to caH a meeting of my creditom, aad lay it 
Iwfore them. Ihavenoti^nt any more «ba» wad 
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abiolvtely neqessaiy for the sapport of my family, 
and every thing remaining shall be delivered op.' 
When all this is done, I hope yon will accept of it, 
as it is not in my power to do any more, and consid- 
er me as one whose misfortunes call for pity instead 
ofreaentment 

I am, sir, . 

Your most humble servant 



LETTER 22. 
TheAnmoer. 

It is with the greatest concern that I have pen> 
^ed your affecting letter ; and should consider my* 
self as very cruel indeed, if I refused to comply with 
a request so reasonable as that made by you. I 
have employed a worthy person, a friend of mine^to 
examine your books, the result of which shall be im- 
mediately laid before the other creditors , and if it is 
as you represent, you need not be afraid of any harsh 
usage. I always considei'ed you as a person of in- 
tegrity, and am determined to devise a plan for your 
future support. In the mean tin^ I have sent a trifle 
to defray your expenses, till the other affairs are set- 
tled, and am, 

Yonr sincere well-wisher. 



LETTER 23. 

From a Tradesman to a Whoiesaie Dealer, to de- 
lay payment of a sum of Money. 

Sol, 

My note to you will be payable in ten days, 
and I am sorry to inform you, although I have coi>> 
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siderable sums in good hands, yet none of them are 
due these three weeks, which is all the time I re- 
quire. It is a favour I never aafced of any one till 
ttiis mj^ment, and I hope for the future not to have 
ctny occasion to repeat it. I am really distressed for 
your answer f bat as a proof of my sincerity, have 
sept iadosed three notes given by peisons well 
known to yourself; and although they exceed my 
d^bt, yet I have ao objection to your keeping them 
as tecuiity till due. Let me beg to hear from you as 
600Q as this comes to hand, which will greatly oblige 

Your humble servant. 



LETfER 24. 

The Anmer* 
Srt, 

It was extremely fortunate for you that your 
letter arrived the day after it was written, for I was 
to have paid your note away yesterday, and I could 
stot have bad an opportunity of recalling it in time 
to have sorved you. Indeed, it was frnpnident not 
to oonmwiicate the news to me sooner, as y<Mir 
eredk might have been greatly afieCted by such an 
tmnecessary delay. However, I impute it to your 
intwillingness to reveal the state of your afitdrs^ and 
aball keep the note in my hands till yoor own be- 
comes doe^ and for th^t purpose have returned the 
others, not doubting but you will send me the tno- 
Yiey at the time promised, which wiH greatly 
4»blige, 

Your sincere well-wisher. 
5* 
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* LETTER 25. 

Recommending a Man Servant, 

SfB, 

The bearer has served me with integrity and 
fidelity these three years, but having a desurejto set- 
tle In New- York, he left my house about a week ago, 
and by a letter received from him this day, I find 
you are willing to employ him oti my recomme^dflk 
tion, and it is with the greatest ple^isure that I com- 




yoo, 

sent this inclosed in one to himself, and if you emr 
ploy him, I hope he will give satisfaction. 

I am, sir, your humble servant 



LETTER 26. 

From a Young Tradesman in distressed circumitM- 
cesy to another of age and experience^ 

Dear Frubnd, 

Your knowtedge of the world, joined to your 
goodness of heart, sind adoriied by the most exalted 
piety, encourages me to seek your advice in a case 
of real distress. You know I have not been fall 
five years in business, and although the beginning 
promised fair, yet, alas I I h&ve been deceived. So 
does the sun shine upon us in the morning ; we take 
our pleasure in the fields for a few hours, we are 
overtaken by a sudden storm, and the day concludes 
in thunder and lightning. 

To speak in plain words, the many failures 
which have . lately taken place in the commer- 
cial world, have brought me to the brink of 



temporal misery: two thirds of my prQt>erty have 
been fraudulently taken from me, and I see no pros- 
pect before me, besides a prison or the insolvent law: 
the former is dreadful, the latter is disgraceful. — 
Under such unhappy circumstances, howsndl I act? 
I have not been indolent or extravagant, but by an 
ill-timed and ill-placed confidence^ I have been 
injured. 

A good character is what I strove to preserve ; a 
good cpnscience is what I still enjoy : but the world 
IS often deaf to all our pretensions to integrity. N< 
sooner are we fallen than we are trodden under foot ; 
our misfortunes are considered as crimes ) we are 
despised by some, hated by others, but pitied by few. 
Ahl sir, when shall we learn to do as we would be 
done by ? When shall we love our neighbours as 
ourselves ? It is a great misfortune in trade, that 
every failure is considered as criminal, although the 
person accused is often innocent. I know you have 
abilities to give me advice. I know you have a ten- 
der, compassionate heart, and your charity will shine 
with a distinguished lustre, if displayed on die present 
^melancholy occaaon ; and by your advice, perhaps, 
my ruin may be prevented. I have sent Ms by my 
poor afflicted 47ife, and will wait on you as soon asJ 
recdve your orders for that purpose. In the mean 

I am your sincere, though afflicted friend. 




I 
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LETTER 27. 

Letter from a Qentkman to a XMdyf Hfclosuig iii 

passion. 

Those only who have suffered them can tell the 
tmbappy momeDts of hesitating uneertnniy which 
atlead the formation of a resohition to declare ^ 
aeathnents of affection ; I^ who have Mt their giea^ 
est and most acute torments^ codd not^ previoifs to 
my experience^ have formed the remotest idea of 
their severity. £very one 6f those qualities in yon 
which chum my admiration, increased my diffidence, 
by shewing the great risk I run in venturing, perhaps 
before my affectionate assiduities have made iht 
desired Impression on your mind, to make a declara- 
tion of the ardent pasision I have long since felt for 
you. 

My family and connexions are so well known to 
you, that I need say nothing of them ; If I am dis- 
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appointed of the place I hope to hold in yma affieo- 
tioiu, I trust this step will not draw on me the risk 
of losing the friendship of yourself and family, which 
I yalue so highly, that an object less ardently desir- 
ed, or really estimable, could not induce me to take 
« step by which it should be in any manner hazarded* 
I aip, madam, 

Your affectionate admirer and sincere friend. 



LETTER 28. 
'The Answer. 

I take the earliest opportunity of acknowledge' 
ing the receipt of your letter, and the obligations I 
^l to you for the sentiments expressed in it ; and 
assure you, that whatever may be the event of your 
sc^citations in another quarter, the sentiments of 
friendship I feel, from a long acquaintance with you^ 
will not be in any manner altered. 

There are many points besides mere personal re- 
gard to be considered ; these I must refer to the su- 
perior , knowledge of my father and brother, and if 
the result of their inquiries is such as my presenti- 
ments suggest, I have no doubt my happiness will 
btf attended to by permission to decide for myself. 

At all events, I shall never cease to feel obliged 
3y a preference in itself sufficiently flattering, and 
mdered still more so by the handsome manner in 
hich it is expressed ; and I hope, if my parents 
lould see cause to decline the propo^d favour of 
our alliance, it will not produce such disunion be* 
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possess a jptat povlfon^4Mir cfMsen wdstgard. 
I uukf auTy 

four o^ked and stfieeie fiiead, 
And liiNirible servant 



LETPreR«9. 

Fro0» a Gentkmanto a Young Lady of a miperiar 

forHtne. 

MA0AH, 

I can no longer do so great violence to my in* 
cUnations, and injustice to your cbarms and merits^ 
as to retain within my own iivoast those sentimenls 
of esteem and affection with wliich you have inspir* 
ed me. 

I sfaorid have basarded siliis diseofwy nueh aooiK 
dr, Init was reslraiMd by a dread of meMing eensiM 
for my pttsumptioii 4n aspirii^ to the possesflitB irf 
a lady> whom beau^, wit, and fortune, liaye emt* 
spired to raise so high al>ove my reasonaUe expeelA* 
• tlons. 

Tou have judgment enough both of your own 
good qualitiesi and the eiiaractcra of those with 
whom you converse, to mal^ « proper estiBrate of 
ray sincerity on this occasion, f am above decdh 
and have not ^refore, at any period <^ oar acquaint* 
ance, pretended to lie a man of greater propeity than 
I am, which conduct I hope mUl tend to convince 
yon <tf my generai sincerity. Belieiiw me, my dear- 
est A , were oar cireumsfanees reversed, I 
should harcHy udse to myself ^ ciedit of doing a 
generous action, in overlooking the consideration of . 
wealthy and making you «ui unreserved tender of my 
band and fortime. I shall .await your answer in a 
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sUte of nopIeiMant iiiipititiice|,^aM therefore rely on 
yoar bumanity not to ke^ me long in suspense. ' 

\ . I 9m, madanit 

Your moat humble servant 



LETTER 50- 
TheAnmeer. 

Gmog you eredit, as I do, for an deration of 
mind eapabte of the most gencrote sentioKiits, I can-* 
iioiC Mieve yon gnilty of the meanness ai qKCokthig 
OIK thehtait of a lady/with a view to her prq^y. 
Koownid you: umipfiriied manners^ and cdlivalod 
ua4sMan<&i|b I leel the greatest dMigatkm lo you 
for the polite and affectionate declaration omtainedi 
iff your lettir. In an affidr erf* so much importance^ 
bow^vcr, I Most sefer myself entively to the Aicre^* 
tkm of vay foAer." At tlie same time I most caution 
yon agamst feeling hurt at nunate inquiriesy and reso* 
hH* objeetioRBy vMcfa perhaps nay be made ; young 
people dunk too little of wealthy old ones^ perhapn^ 
too mach ; but I knot? my iather'a pnidence mni 
kindness so vett, as to pledge myself to abide by 
his final deslsioni vhaterer pain k may cost me. 
Tet I advise yon not to despair of a«ccesS| as yott 
will fioHl a warm and iKealous adrocate in 

Toor uncem friend and humble servant. 
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LETTER 31. 

From a OeniUman of some fortune, who had seen a 
Lady in puhUc, to her Mother^ 

Madam^ 

I shall be very happy if you are not altogedier 
onacquadnted with the name which is at the iKittom 
of this letter^ since that will prevent me the necessity 
of saying some things concerning myself, which had 
better be heard from others. Hoping that tt may 
be so^ I shall not trouble you on thatiiead ; bat only 
say, that I have the honour to be of a family not 
mean, and not wholly without a fortune. 

I was yesterday, madam, at the rehearsal at St* 
Paul's, and have been informed, that a lady wbcr 
commanded my attention there, has the happiness to 
be your daughter. It is on account of that lady that 
I now write to you ; but I am aware you wHl jsay 
this is a rash and an idle manner of attempting an 
acquaintance. I have always been of opinion, that 
nothing deserves censure which is truly honourable 
and undisguised, I take the freedom to tell you^ 
madam, that I believe your daughter worthy a much 
better offer ; but I am assured my happiness n^l 
depend upon her accepting or refusing this. In the 
first place, I request to know whether the lady be 
engaged, for I am an entire stranger ; and, if she be 
not, I beg, that after you have informed yourself 
who it is that requests the honour of being introduced 
to her, you will do me the singular favour of letdng 
me be answered. I am very much an enemy, madam, 
to the usual nonsense upon these occasions : but it 
would be injustice to myself to conclude without 
sajping^ that my mind will be very little at ease until 
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I, 



r' I know how {his address is received. I have the 
honour to be^ with the greatest respect^ madam^ 
Your very obedient and humble servant. 



LETTER 32. 

From a Mgther to a Qentkmen^ who had asked per^ 
mission to addr^» her Ikmgkter. In Answer. 

Sir, 

The letter which you have done me the honour 
to write to me, speaks you to be a gentleman and a 
man of sense. I am sorry to acquaint you, that after 
such a prepossession in your* fevour, I am for mbre 
than one reason desirous to decline the offer you are 
pleased to make toward an alliance in my family. 
My daughter is very dear to me ; and I thmk she 
has cast an eye elsewhere : I think there is some- 
thing indelicate and improper in this wild manner 
of engaging in -en attachment, and pleading in 
favour of it. I wish you had known my daughter 
more before you spoke so much, and had ,met with 
me among our acquaintance to have mentioned it. 
t am convinced, sir, that I do liot think more of you 
than I may witli justice, when I confess to you that 
I believe you would be more than an equal match 
for my daughter $ for though she has (and suffer me, 
sir, although I am her mother^ to say it) great merit, 
her fortune, although not quite inconsiderable, is not 
great. You will see, sir, that I waver in my opinion 
on this subject ; but you must attribute it to the true 
csiuse ; and believe that every thing wliich has, be it 
ever so remote, a pendency to my daughter's welfare, 
will make me very cautious of determining. To 
give yoa my final sense, (at least what is' final to 
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in0 at present) I have not a tl^oiigfat of aeking who H 
is that has thus favoured os^ nor would advise my 
dai^ter to remember it« I tbauk you^ sir, in her 
name as well as my own, for the honour you intend 
05; and am^ sir. 

Your most obedient servant. 



LETTER 33. 

From u Young Trmiemmm to a Qenibman^ duiring 
permmion to visii Ms daughter. 

I flatter myself that the integrity of my inten* 
tite will excuse the freedom of these few Unes^ 
iriierf by I am to acquaint you oi the |reat regard 
and esteem I have for your daughter. I would notj 
^ attempt any indirect address, that should have 
the least appearance of inconsisteacy with ipc duty 
to you, and my honourable views to her, choosing, 
(qt yoor influence, if 1 may approve myself to yim 
worthy of that honour > to commend myself to her 
approbation. You are not insensible, sir, by die 
credit I have hitherto preserved in the world, of my 
abilily, by Oad'« blessi£^, to make her happy* 
This the rather emboldens me to request the favour 
of an evening's conversation with you, at your first 
convenience ; when I wttl more fully fexplam mysell^ 
as I earnestly hope^ to your satisfaction, and take 
my anciiuragement or discouragement from your 
owa mouth. I am, sir, in the mean time, with great 
respect and esteem. 

Your most obedient humble servant. 
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LETTER 84- 

JTrom the same to the Young tjady, by permisHon 

ofiheFuther» 

Miss. 

1 hope I shall stand eicusedin veotoriiqf td 
maktf known.to your honoured father^ the great de^ 
sire I have to be thought worthy of a relatmn to him 
by your means. As he has not discouraged mt in 
the hopes I have entertained, that I may possibly be 
not tmacceptable to him, and to ail your worthy, 
family, I propose to do myself tlie honour of a vMt 
to you next Monday. Though he has been so good 
as to promise to introduce nte. and I make no ckmU 
has acquainted yon with it ; I nevertheless give yoK 
the trouble of diese Bnes, diat I might not appear 
wanting in any oiitward demonstration of that invio* 
lable respect, witfi which I am, dear miss, 

Your devoted humble servant* 



LETTER 55. 

From a Widow to a Young Gentleman, r^ecUng 

luB suit* * 

Sia, 

The objections I have to roake^to the propoial 
coittained in you letter are but few, l^ut they demand 
some attention, and will, I believe, be rather diffi- 
cult to obviate. ♦ 

You are, by your account, tir^ and twenty. I 
am, by mine, six and forty ; you fM i(M» young ttt 
know the duties of a fatiier. I have a soti who to 
seventeen, and consequently too eld to fear^ the di^ 
ties of a son from one so little senior to hiiiiselfi 
Thus much with respect to age. As to the UAtd 
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fortofie I possess^ I consider myself merely trustee 
for-iiny children, and will not, therefore,^ impose oo 
you, by acceding to the common report, that I am 
rich. However, as you have borne a lieutenant's 
commission these three years, as you tell me, you 
may, perhaps, have reserved out of the profits of 
that, a sufficient sum to obviate every difficulty on 
that head. 

I will press these objects no farther ; when you 
can convince me that in point of age, , fortune and 
morals, you are such a person as I can, without re- 
proach, take for a husband, and admit as a guardian 
to my children, I shall cease to think, as I now can- 
<lidly confess I do^ that motives far from honourable^ 
or disinterested love, have influenced your applica* 
tion. Till that happens, I must regret that an ill- 
timed effort of gallantry, on your part,' deprives me 
of the pleasure of subscribing myself 

Your sincere friend and humble servant. 



LETTER 36. 

From a Young Lady to a Qentleman thai conrted 
her whom she could not eBteem^ hut was forced hy 
her Parents to receive his visits, and think on non^ 
else for her Husband* A 

Sib, ^ 

It is an exceedingly ill returii that I make the 
respect you have for me, when I acknowledge lo 
you, though the day for our marriage is appointed, I 
am incapable of loving you. You may have ob« 
served, In the long conveisations we have had at 
those times that we were left together, that some se- 
cret hung upon my mind. I was obliged |o an am* 
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bigttoii* bdiftTxotirj and dont not- reveal .mysdf fiit* 
tfaer, becMve my motber^ from a elonet near the 
place where we sal^ coi^ bolh see aad hear our con- 
YerHation. I hare sirict commatidr ilrom both my 
paveiHs to lec^e you, and am ittdone forerer^ ex* 
eept you will be so fcbid and gtoeroas aa to f etoe 
jne. Coottder^ rir^ the misery of bestowing ^010- 
self upon one who can have no proayect of hafpi** 
aesf out from yoor death. Tbb is a eonftasioii 
made perhaps w^ itt ofoinve siteerity ; btit that 
coaduct is much to be ^fefarred to a covered disUlie 
which couUt not but pall all tiie sweets of life, hf 
imponng on yon a compsmsoa that doles and Iain 
goisbes for another. I wiU not go so far as to sag^ 
toy passion for the gentleman mnme wik I att 1^ 
proaiise, would lead me to anything crin^nal agaiMt 
yotir honour. I know H in dreadfol enough to a UKUi 
of yoer sense la expect nothing but foreed citiiities 
in return for tender endearments, and eold eslaea 
for oadeeerved love. If you will on this occasion^ 
let reason take place of passion, I doubt not but fate 
has in store for you some worthier object of your iff« 
fection, in recompense of your goodness to the only 
woman that could be insensible of your merit 

I om^ sir, your humble servant* 



LETTER S7. 

« 

From a Toung Lady in the Cmaitry to het Pd^ 
acaaainting Mm with m Offer madt to Mr pf 
marriage. 

HONOUBBO FaTHU, 

My duty teaches me to acquaint youi thftt it. 
gentlemfuiof this town, whose name is SidJtbi god 

6* 
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by business a linen-draper^ has made 8omeoverUire» 
to my cousin Arnold, in the way of courtship to me. 
My cousin has brought him once or twice into my 
company, as he hds a high opinion of him and his 
circumstances. He has been set up three years, po». 
sesses a very good business, and lives in credit and 
ftshipn. He is about twenty-seven years old, and 
is likely in his person. He seems not to want sense 
nor manners, and is come of a good family. He has 
broken hts mind to me, ^and boasts how wdl he can 
maintain me ; but I assure you, sir, I haVe given 
him no encouragement, yet he resolves to persevere, 
and pKtends extraordinary affection and esteem. I 
DTould not, sir, by any^ means, omit to acquaint you 
with the beginning of an aficur, ^at woirid show a 
disobedince unworthy of your kind indulgence and 
affection. Pray give my humble duty to my hon- 
oured mother, love to my brother and sister, and re- 
spects to all friends. * 
I remain your ever dutiful daughter* 



LETTER 38. 

An Amioer to the preceding,. 

Dear Polly, 

Your letter of the first instant came safe to hand^ 
wherein you acquaint me of the same proposab 
made to you through your cousin's recommendation^ 
by one Mr. Smith. I hope, as you assure me, that 
you have given no encouragement to him,; ifor I by 
no means approve of him for your busband. I have 
inquired of one of his townsmen^ who knows him 
und his circumstances very, well, and I am neither 
pleased with him or his cbar^cter. I wonder my 
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•cousin should so inconsideralely recommend him to 
you, though I doabt not his good intentions. I insist 
up«n ity tibat you think nothing nllhre of this matter, 
and your mother joins with me in the same advice* 

Adieu, ny dear girl, and belkve me 

i^ 

. Your affectionate father. 



■> • 



LETTER 39- 

Another on the sai§e occasion. 

Pear Pollt, 

I have received your letter of the first instant, 
relating to the addresses of Mr. Smith. I would ad- 
vise you neither to encourage nor discourage his 
suit ; for if on inquiry into his character and circum- 
stances, I shall ^nd that they are answerable to 
your cousin's goad opinion of them and his own ^ 
surances, I know not but his suit may be worthy of 
attention. However, my dear girl, consider that 
men are deceitful, and always put the best side Out- 
wards. It may possibly, on the strict inquiry which 
the nature and importance of the case demands, 
come out far otherwise than it at pi^sent appears. 
Let me, therefore, advise you to act iQ'tHis matter 
with great prudence, and that you make not yourseMT 
too cheap, for men are apt to slight what is too 
.easily obtained. In the mean time he may be told, 
that you are entirely resolved to abide l>y my deter- 
mination in the affair of this |[reat importance. This 
will put him on applying to me, who, y^a need not 
doubt, will in this case, as in all others, study your 
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good. Tour notber givos faer bksaiog to jrouy and 
joins in the adrice you heie f ecdve from 

Tour afiectiooate father* 



LETTER 40. 

From Mr. Smith to the Toung Lad^s Father* 

Sib, 

Though personally unknoiro to you, I take the 
liberty to declare the great value and affection I have 
for your amiable daqghier, whom I have had the 
honour to see at my friend's house. I should think 
myself entirely unworthy of her favour and of yoor 
approbation, if I could have thought of infltttncing 
tier resolutk>n, but in obedience to your plnsuiii, at 
I should, on such a soppoution, offer aa inpny UE*i 
wise to that prudence in herself wMch 1 flatter von* 
self is not the least of her amiable perfe(;tions< It I 
mi^ have the honour of your countenance, sir, on 
this occasion, I would open myself and circumatm-i 
ces to you to that frank and honest manner, iriiieh 
should convince you of the sincerity of my affection 
for your daughter, and at the same time of the hoi>* 
ourableness of my inten^ns. in die mean timo I 
will in general, say, that I have been set up in mj 
business, in the linen-drapeiy way, upwards of titfee 
jroars ; that I have a very good trade for the time; 
and that I had a thousand pounds to begin wkh, 
which I have improved to fifteen hundred, as I am 
ready to make appear to jrour satisfaction ; that I 
am descended of a creditable family, have done no- 
thmg to stain my character, and that my trade is still 
further improveable as I shall, I hope, ealtffge my 
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capital. This, sir, I thought b^t honest and fair to 
acquaint you with^ that you might know somediing 
of a person who sues you for your countenance^ and 
that of your good lady , in an afiair that I hope may 
one day prove the^greatest happiness of my life, as it 
must be, if I can be bussed with that and your daugh- 
ter's approbation. In hopes of ^hich, and the fa- 
vour of a line, I take the liberty to subscribe myselfj 
good sir, 

^ Your obedient and humble servant. 



LETTER 41. 

JProm a Young Lady to a Gentkman^ complaining 

of Indifference* 

Sib, 

However light you may make of promises, yet 
I am foolish enough to consider them as something 
more than trifles , and am likewise induced to believe 
that the man who voluntarily breaks a promise, 
will not pa^ much regard to an oath; and if so, in 
what light must I consider your conduct ? Did I 
not give you my promise, to. be yours, and had you 
no other cause for soliciting it than merely to gratify 
your vanity ? A brutal gratifi<:^tion, indeed, to tri- 
umph over the weakness of a woman,, whose greatest 
fault, was that she loved you. I say love^ you ; for 
it was in consequence of that pas^on, I first consent- 
ed to become yours. Has your conduct, sir, been 
consistent with my submission, or with your own 
solemn professions ? Is it consistent with the char- 
acter of a gentleman, first to obtain a woman's con- 
sent, and afterwards brag that he had discarded her, 
and found one more agreeable to his wishes ? Do 
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not c^uitdcitte ; I have too eodVlnekig prdofir i^ 
your ititfincerity $ I sa^ you y«»teniay walking iHtb 
MidB Benton, and aiii informed that you have pir^- 
ttiifled marriage to hei^. Whateirer you toay thktk, 
m^ I have a soirit of dii^iti, aitd eveti reAefitmeht^ 
equal to youi^^ngratitade, and can treat -the wretcii 
with a proper indifference, wlio can make ^ sligM 
a matter df the most solemn promisest Mbd Rsn* , 
ton may be your wife, but she will receive into heir 
arms a perjured husband ; nor can ever the super- 
struaure be lasting, which is built on such a founda- 
tion. I leave you to the stings of your own con^ 
science. 

I am^ the injured. 



LETTER 42. 

The Centknum^s An$wer* 

My Dsae Girl, 

For by that name I must still eaH you ; hd9 
cruelty entered into your tender nature, or has some 
designhig; wretch imposed on your credulity ? My 
dear, I am not what you have represaated, I am 
neither false nor phjured; I never proposed mar- 
riage to Miss Benton, t never designed it : dnd my 
sole reason for ^walking with her Was, that I bad 
been on a visit to her brother, whom you know is 
my attorney. And was it any feult in me to take a 
walk into the fields with him and his sister ? Sore^* 
ly prejudice itself 4ias imposed on you by some de* 
signing person,^who had private views, and private 
ends to answer by^ucfa baseness. But whatever 
may have been the cause, I am entirely innocent ; 
and to convince you of ray sincerity, beg thai the 
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iiay of marriage be next weak. JHy affectiora never 
SD much aa wander from the dear object of my love ; 
in you are ceiured all my hopes of felicity $ wHh 
jron only can I b^ happy. Keep me not in misery 
one moment longer, hy entertaining grouodleM jealk 
oufMes acaioft one who loves you in a manner supe- 
jrior to tae whole of yo«r aeai: ; and I can set at defir 
ance even malice itself. Let me beg yoor answer 
hy my servant, which wiU either make m happy or 
xaisarabjie. I have sent a small parcel by the hear- 
eff which I hope you will accept as a convincing 
proof of my integrity, and am, 

Yours for ever. 



LETTER 45. 

from a Oentleman to a Lady^ whom he accuses of 

Inconstancy^ 
JMUpam, 

You will not, I presume, be surprised a| a let** 
ter in the place of a visit from one who cesiinu but 
have reason to believe it may easily be as Velcome 
as fcds company. 

You should not suppose, if lovers have lost their 
sight, that their senses are all banished : and if I re* 
fuse to believe my eyes when they shew me your in- 
constancy, you must not wonder that I cannot stop 
my ears ag^st the accounts of it. . Pray kt us uni- 
derstand one another properly; for I am afraid we 
are deceiving ourselves all this while. Am I a per- 
son whom you esteem, whose fortune you do not de- 
spise, and whose pretensions yw'<9flKCMwa|0 1 fit fan 
I a troublesome coxcomb, who Umy m^]^p^tm' 
larly received by a woman who only laiQ^^ n^e i 
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If I am the latter, yoa treat me as I deserve; and 
I ought to join wi& yoa in sajing I deserve it. But 
if it be otherwise, and you receive me, as I think 
you dOy as a person you intend to marry, for it is 
best to be plain on those occasions, pray tell me, 
what is the meaning of that universal coquetry in 
public, where every fool flatters you, and you are 
pleased with the meanest of them ? and what can be 
the meaning that I am told you last night was, in 
particular, an hour with Mr. Marlow, and are so 
wherever you meet him, if I am not in company ? 
Both of us, madam, you cannot think of; and I 
should be iorry to imagine, that when I had given 
ydti tqy heart so entirely, I shared yours with any 
other nu 

I havelyd a great deal too much to you, and yet 
I am tempteito say more ; but I shall be silent. I 
beg yon will^bswer this, and I tjiink I have a right 
to expect that 3|c>u do it generously and fairty. Do 
not mistake wh;^ is the effect of the idistraction of 
my heart, for wan^ of respect to you. While I write 
thus, I dote upon you, but I cannot .bear to be de- 
ceived where all my happiness is centred. 

•** Your most unhappy, L. C. 



*. LETTER 44. 

From a Jjody to a lover, wkd suspects Jter of receiv- 
ing the addresses of another ^^ In Answer. 

Sir, 

Did I not make all the allowance you desire in 
the end of your letter, I should not answer you at 
all. But although I am really unhappy to find you 
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>8re so. and the more to find myself to be the occa^« 
sion, I can hardly impute the uijikindness and inci- 
vility of your letter to the single cause you would 
have me. However, as I would not be suspected ot 
any thing that should justify such treatment front 
you, I think it necessary to inform you, that what 
you have heard, has no more foundation than what 
you have seen ; however, t wonder that others' eyesi 
should not be as easily alarmed as yours ; for instead 
of being blind, believe me, sir, you see more than 
there is. Perhaps, however, their sight may be ac 
much sharpened by unprovoked malice, as youn by 
undeserved suspicion. 

Whatever may be the end of this dispute, for I do 
not think so lightly of lover's quarrels as many dp, I 
think it proper to inform yon, that I never hav^ 
thought favourably of any one but yourself; and I 
shall add, that if the faults of your temper, which I 
once little suspected, should make me fear you too 
much to marry, you will not see me in that state 
with any other, nor courted by any man ia all th^ 
world. 

I did not know that the gaiety of my temper gave 
you uneasiness : and you ought to hare told me of 
it with less severity. If I am particular im it, I aifn 
afraid it is a fault in my natural disposition ; but I 
would have taken some pains to get the better of 
that, if I had known it was disagreeable to you. I 
ought to resent this^ treatment more than I do, but 
do not insult my weakness on that head ; for a. fault 
of that kind would want the excuse this has fax my 
pardon ; and might not be so easily crverlooked^ 
though I could wish to do it* I should say, I would 
not see you to-day, but you have an advocate that 
pleads for you much better than you*do for yot|)r$5lf. 
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I desire you will first look carefully over this lett^r» 
&r my whole heart is in it, and then came to me. 

Yours, &c. T. B. ' 



LETTER 45. 

From a rich Toung Geutlemcmj to a beautiful Tomig 
lady wiihout a fortune. 

Miss Sophia, 

It is a general reflection against the manners of 
the present age, that marriage is only considered as 
one of those methods by which avarice may be satis- 
fied, and poverty increased ; that neither the char- 
' acter nor accomplishments of the woman are 'much 
regarded, her merit being estimated by the thousands 
of her fortune. I acknowledge that the accusation 
is too true, and to that may be ascribed many un- 
happy matches we daily meet with ; for how is it 
possible that those should ever have the same affec- 
tion for each other, \yho were forced to comply with 
terms to which they had the utmost aversion ; as if 
they had been allowed to consult their own inclina- 
tions, and gave th^ hands where they had engaged 
their hearts i for my own part, I have been always 
determined to consult ray own inclinations, where 
there is the least appearance of happiness; and 
having an easy independency, aiq^ not anxious about 
increasing it ; being well convinced, that in all states 
the middle one is the best. I mean neither poverty 
nor riches ; which leads me to the discovery of a 
passion which I have long endeavoured to conceal. 

The opportunities which I have had of conversing 
with you at Mrs. A's have at last convinced me that 
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merit and riches are far from being conneded, and 
that a woman may have those qualifications neces- 
sary to adorn her sex, although adverse fortune has 
denied her money. I am sure that all those virtues 
necessary to make me happy in the marriage state 
are centred in you ; and whatever objection you 
may have to my person, yet I hope there can be 
none to my character ; and if you will consent to be 
mine, it shall be my constant study to make your life^ 
agreeable, and under the endearing character of bus- 
band, endeavour to supply your early loss of the bcssot 
of parents. I shall expect your answer as soon as 
possible,ibr I wait for it with the utmost impatience- 

yam your affectionate lover* 



LETTEJ146. 

Tke Ypung Ladif^s answer. 

I received your letter yesterday, and gratitude 
for the generous proposal which you have made^ 
obliges me to thank you heartily for the contents. 

As I have no objection to either your person or 
cbaraeter, you will give me leave to deal sincerely, 
and jstate those things which at present bear weight 
with me, and perhaps must ever remain unanswered, 
and hinder me from entering into that state against 
which I have not the least aversion. 

You well know (at least I imagine so) that the. 
proposal you have made to me is a secret both to 
your relations and friends ; and would you desit^ 
me to run precipitately into the naarrierge state, where 
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I baY« tbe gret^test reason to fear that I fihoul4 he 
looked upon with contempt^ by those whom natitre 
Jiad connected me with ; I should consider myself 
pMiged to promote the happiness of my husband ; 
and how consistent would a step of that nature be 
tvith such a resolution? You know that I was left 
an orphap; and bad it not been for the pious care of 
Il/ln. A, must have been brought up in a state of ser- 
vitude. You know that I have no fortune ; and 
were I to accept of your o^er, it would lay me under 
;$uch obligations as must destroy my liberty. Grati- 
tude and love are two very different things. The^ 
one supposes a benefit received, whereas the other is 
a free act of the will. Suppose me raised to the 
joint possession of your fortune, could I call it mine 
unless I had brought you something as an equiva- 
lent ? or, have I not great reason to fear that you 
yourself may consider me as under obligations incon- 
sistent with the character of a wife ? I acknowledge 
the great generosity of your offer, and would consid- 
er myself highly honoured, could I prevail with my- 
self to prefer to peace of mind the enjoyment of an 
affluent fortune. But as I have been very sincere in 
my answer, so let me beg, that you will endeavour 
to eradicate a passion, which if nourished longer, 
xaay prove fatal to us boti^. 
J am, sir. 

With the greatest respect, &c. 

LETTER 47, 

Hie Gentleman^i t^ly* 

Djba:^ Sophia, 

Was it not cruel to start so many objections ? 
or could-you suppose me capable of so base an ac* 
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tion^ as to destroy yout freedom, and peace of mind ? 
I or do yon think that I am capable of ever forgetting 
I yoQ, or being happy in the enjoyment of another ? 
I lor affection^ ss^e, do not mention gratitude any 
[ more. Your many virtues entitle you to much more 
I than I am able to give ; but all that I have shall be 
f yours. With respect to my relations^ I have none 
^ to consult besides my mother and my uncle, and 
f their consenf, and even approbation, are already 
obtained. Tou have often heard my mother declare, 
that she preferred my happiness with a woman of 
virtue, to the possession of the greatest fortune ; and 
tboi^h I forgot to mention it, yet I had communicated 
my sentiments to her before I had opened my mind 
to you. Let me beg that you will lay aside au those 
unnecessary scruples, which only serve to make one 
unhappy who is already struggling under all the anx- 
ieties o( real and genuine love. It is in your powen 
tny dear, to make me happy, and none else can. I 
cannot enjoy one moment's rest till I have your an^ 
awer, and ti^en the happy day shall be fixed. Let 
me beg that you will not start any more objections^ 
unless you are my real enemy : but your tender na- 
ture cannot suffer you to be cruel. Be mine, my 
dear, and I am yours forever. My servant shall 
wait for die answer to your ever sincere lover^ who^e 
whole hqiplness is centred in you. 

I am; &c. 



LETTER 48. 
The Ladyh Answer. 

I find that when one of your sex forms a reso^ 
Itttion, you are determined to go tlirough^ wM^v^t 

7* 
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1)6 the tV€nt. Your answer to iiiy first objection, 1 
xnust confess, is satisfactory. I wish I could say so 
of the otheK ; but I find that if I miist comply, I 
shall- be obliged^ to trust the remainder to yourself, 
l^erbaps this is always the case, and even the most 
^ntious have been deceived. However, sir, I have 
communicated the contents of your letter to Mrs. A. 
as you know she has been to me as a parent* She 
bas not any objection, and I am at last resolved to 
comply. I must give myself up to you as a poor 
friendless orphan, and shall endeavour to act consis- 
tent with the rules laid down and enforced by our 
boly religion : and if you should so far deviate from 
the 'paths of virtue as to upbraid me with poverty, I 
bave no friend to complain to, but tiod, who is the 
f&iher qfth$fath$rle98. But I have a better opin- 
ion of you than to entertain any such fears. I have 
left the time to your own apbointment, and (et me 
beg that you will continue in Uie practice of that vir- 
tuous education which you have received. Virtue is 
Its own reward, and I cannot be unhappy with the 
man who prefen the duties of religion to gaiety and 
dissipation. 

I am yours sincerely. 



LETTER;49. 

^4SI a Y^mg Merchant in the ctVy, t^ u Widow 

Lady in the countrif. 

Madam, 

Ever since I saw you at the Springs, when J 
was on a Journey to Ucica, my mind has been con- 
tinually rumifiating on your many accomplishments. 
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And although it is possible this may be rejected, yet 
I can no longer conceal a passion which has preyed 
on my spirits these six weeks. I have been settled 
in business about three yean ; my success has been 
equal to iny expectations, and is likewise increasing. 
My family is respectable though not rich ; and as 
to the disparity of our ages, a few years will not 
make any difference, where the affections are placed 
on so worthy an object. I can only say, madam, 
that I prefer you to all the young ladies I have seen ; 
and if business continues to increase, I shall be great- 
ly in want of . one of your prudence to manage my 
domestic affairs. Be assured, madam, that whatever 
time I can spare from the necessary duties of my 
profession, shall be devoted to your company, and 
every endeavour used to make ypur life most agreea- 
ble and happy. As you have relations in New« 
York, they will give you every nejcessary informa- 
tion. <;oncerning my character and circumstances, al- 
though I have not the pleasure of being known to 
them. If you will favour me with an answer to 
thi^^ it will be ever esteemed as a particular favour^ 
and acknowledged with the sincerest respect, 

By your real admirer. 



ow 
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LETTER 50. 

Ffom a Youvig Lady to her Farent9* 

I H<frB that my dear papa and mamma wilt ex- 
ease the badness of the writing of this letter, when 
they shall be pleased to recollect, that this is my first 
attempt since I have learned to join my letters to- 
gether. I have long been anxious to have the pleas- 
ure of being able to write to you, and beg you will 
be pleased to accept this my first humble oflTeribg* 
As my constant study ever has been, so shall it con-^ 
tinue to be, to ccAvince you how jsiuch I am, my 
dearest parents, 

Your most affectionate and dutifid daughter. 



LETTER 51. 
From the eame to her Parents on anoiker occasion* 

My dear pappa and mamma will be pleased<<y 
accept of my most respectful compliments on the 
close of iCe old and commencement of the new year. 
As it has pleased God to give you good heidth dur- 
ing the course of the last year, I beseech him to grant 
you t|ie ^ame to the «ad of the present, and many 
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more. This is a happin«ss yorar family have mo 
earnestly to wish for^ and in particular 

Your most humble and dutiful daughter* 

AjM 

LETTER 52. 

Prom the same to her Mamma. 

Give me leave, my dear mamma, to tell you, < 
well as my pen will permit me, or rather as well i 
my inexperienced hand js capable of directmg i 
how truly sensible I am of all your favours, and th 
I will endeavour by my conduct to merit the contii 
uance of them. My prayers are, morning and nigl 
offered up to Heaven for your preservation, nor a 
you ever in the day absent from my thoughts. Mi 
Providence preserve you, and rrant you every thij 
you can W4sh for, from the good behaviour of 
Tour dutiful and affectionate daughter. 



LETTER 53. 

From a Young Lady to ker Brother in the Counir 

You seem, my dear Bill, to make good the o 
proverb, ^^ Out of sight, out of mind." It is no 
two months since I received a letter froxq^ yeir, ai 
you appear to forget that we little maids do not HI 
to be Jtreated with neglect. You must not pretend 
tell me, that however fond you may be of your bool 
you could hot find leisure to write me in all tl 
time. They tell me that you spend a great part 
your leisure time with a little miss of about eig 
years of age, with whom you are very fond of rea 
ing and conversing. Take care, if I find she is wil 
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drawing ydur affection from me, that I do not come 
down, and pall her cap for her. As for youraelf, if 
you were within the reach of my little tongue^ J 
would ijtve yon such a peal as should make you re- 
member it for some time to come. Howeveri if yiou 
will write to me soon, I may possibly forgive all that 
13 past; and still consider myself as 

Your most affectionate sister. 



LETTER 54. 

Answer to the preceding* 

I am very sorry, my dear sister, that I have 
given you so much reason to complain of my neglect 
of writing to you ; but be assured, that my affections 
for you are the same they ever were. I readily con- 
fess, that the young I^dy you complaui of, has in 
some measure been the cause of it. She b as fond 
of reading as I am, and I believe loves you on my 
account ; is it then possible my sister can be displea** 
ed with one so amiable. I did not tell her what 
you threatened her with : but 1 am sure, were you 
to come here on that errand, instead of pulling her 
cap, you would embrace and love h^r. As to what 

Jou say respecting your little tongue, I promise yoa 
do not wi^h to come within reach o( the sound of 
it, when anger sets it in motion. As this is the only 
thing which can render my sister less agreeable, I 
ahall be very cautious to avoid setting the little alarum 
in motion, especially when I shall pay you a visit. 
I have bought you a most brilliant dml, which I shall 
bring up with me when I come to Hudson. TiU 
thon^ believe me 

Your most affectionate brother. 
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LKTTER''55. 

From a Brother to a Sister in the country upbraids 
ing her for being negUgent in writing. 

Ht i^ar sistw, 

I wrilje to you to acquaint you how unkindly w6 
all take it here^ that you do not write oftener to us, 
in relation to yqpr health, diversion^ and employ- 
ments in the country. ^.You cannot be insensible 
how much you are beloved by us all ; judge then if 
you do well to omit giving us the satisfaction absence 
affords to true friends, which is, often to hear from 
one another. My .mother is highly disobliged with 
you, and says you are a very idle girl ; my aunt is 
of Uie same opinion, and I would falh, like a loving 
brother, excuse yon if I could. Pray for the future 
take care to deserve a better character, and by writing 
soon, and often, put it in my power to say what a 
good sister I have : For you shall always find me. 

Your most affectionate brother* 



LETTER 56. 

Fr(m the Daughter to the Mother^ in Excuse for 

her neglect. 

Honoured Madam, 

I am ashamed I stayed to be reminded of my 
duty by my brother's kind letter. I will offer no 
excuse for myself, for not writing oftener, though I 
have been strangely taken up by the kindness and 
favour of your good friends here, particularly my 
aunt Windus : for well do I know that my duty to 
my honoured mother ought take place of all other 
considerations. All J beg therefore is, that you will 
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be so good as to forgive me^ on promise ^ of amend-* 
ment, and to procure forgiveness also of my auiU 
Kutledge and all friends. Believe me, madam, when 
I say that no diversions here or elsewhere shall make 
me forget the duty lowe to so good a mothery and 
such kind relations ; and that I shall ever be 

Your gratefully dutiful daughter. 

P. S. My aunt and cousins desire their kind love to 
you and due respects to all friends. 

— AMft — 
LETTER 57- 

TrotA a Father to his Son at school. 

I could not, my dear child, give a more con- 
vincing proof of my affection for you, than in sub« 
milting to send you, to so great a distance from me. 
I preferred your advantage to my own pleasure, and 
sacrificed fondness to duty. I should have done this 
sooner, but I waited until my inquiries had found 
out a person whose character might be responsible 
for your education ; and Mr. Browne was at length 
my choice for that important trust. Your obedience, 
therefore, must be without murmuring or reluctance ; 
especially when you reflect that a strict attention to 
his appointments, and an' implicit compliance ii^ith 
h'lS commands, are not only to form the rule of your 
safe conduct in this life, but to be preparatory to your 
happiness in the next. With regard to your school 
connexions, . it is impossible for me to give you any 
instructions at present. All that I shall now say to 
you on this subject is, quarrel with no one, avoid 
meddling with the disputes of others, unless with a 
view to promote an accommodation; and though I 
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wdald wibIi you to support the dignity of a youtb^ 
lye ndther mean nor arrogant. I have nothing more 
now to addy than to pray God to give you grace and 
abilities^ and that your own endeavours may second 
the views of 

An affectionate fother* 



LETTER 58. 

From a Youth at schooi to hit Father* 

I am Infinitely oblised to you, honoured Sir^ i<it 
Ihe many favours you have bestowed upon me; dl 
I hope is, thiU the progress I make in my learning 
vr'M be considered as some proof how sensible I am 
of your kindness. Gratitude, duty, and a view to 
my own future advantage, equally contribute to make 
fine thoroughly sensible how much I ought to labour 

' for my own improvement and your satisfaction. I 
have received the books you sent for my amusement. 
The Princes of Persia I have almost finished, after 
which I shall peruse Mrs. Chapone's Letters on the 
improvement of the Mind. They please me much. 
Ilie liberal allowance of money you have been pleas- 
ed to make me, shall be applied in the best manner 
I am able. I am sure my dear father will not cen« 
sure me, should I devote a part of it towards the re« 
lief of the wretched and unfortunate. Pray give my 
most dutifiil respects to my mother, my Iqndest love 

^ to my brothers and sisters, and believe me, dear siTi 

Your most dutiful, 

and affectionate son* 

8 
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LETTER 59. 

From an elder Brother to a y anger one at sc%ooi. 

As you are now, my dear brother, gone from 
home, and placed in a very capital seminary of 
learning, I thought it not amiss to put you in mindi 
that childish amusements should be laid aside, and, 
instead of them, more serious thoughts imbibed, and 
things of more consequence made the objects of your 
attention ; whereby we may add to the reputation of 
our family, and gain to ourselves the good esteem of 
being virtuous and diligent You may juo^, in some 
measure, of the value of a good education, from the 
unavailing lamentations you daily hear those make,^ 
who have foolishly shrunk from the difficulties attend-l 
ing the various branches of scholastic educatiooM 
What a difference there is between an aged man of 
learnijig, anjd one who totally neglected his education 
in his youth ! The former, in the evening of his life/ 
finds a perpetual source of amusement in the knowl*^ 
edge he acquired in his early days, and h'ls company 
is admired and sought by all those who wish to de- 
rive understanding from the knowledge of -others, 
improved by a long life and philosophical experience ; 
but the ignorant old man is no company for himself, 
nor any one else, unless over a pitcher or a bottle, 
when the assistance of a pipe will be necessary to 
excuse his silence. I know you have too much good 
nature to be oiBfended at my advice, especially when 
I as^re you, that I as sincerely wish your happiness 
and advancement in life- as I do my own. We are 
all very well, thank God, and your friends desire to 
be remenibered to you. Pray write as often as op- 
portunity and leisure will permit ; and be assured, 
that a letter from you wHl dways give great satisfac- 
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Uoa to your parents, bot to.none more than to your 
DQOSt Affectionate brother. 



LETTER 60. 

From a, Father to his Sony containing general rulea 
for agreeable conversation* 

I have taken this opportunity, my dear Harry, 
to inform you of some thii^ in your general conver* 
satioo, which I think would be proper for you to 
ctiserve altd amend, partlcularlyy your excessive 
UfadmsA for talking, whtck equally discovers itself 
on all occasions. I bav0 always considered you as 
a youth who does not want sense, and I am wiHing 
to hope that I am not therein deceived : but the dai^ 
gerotts self sufficiency of most young men, seems to 
nave seized you in a violent degree, which I hope a 
little reflection will remove. The art of tendering 
yourself agreeable in conversation, is a matter wor- 
thy of your most serious study. It is an advantage 
which few can boast of, though all put in their claioi 
for it ; and nothing is so constant an enemy to suc- 
cess, in those who would excel in this art, as their 
harbouring an opinion of their own proficiency, he*« 
fore they have attained to any tolerable degree of 
knowledge in what they imagine themselves posiess^ 
ed of. Conversation,, when rightly managed, will 
admit every member of the company to .have a share 
in the pleasure and applause it affords .If a man 
speaks little, you must not from thence condadis.that' 
he is wiHing to give up every claftn to conversable 
>.#nerit. Perhaps he <annot sing 5 but he certa^inly is 
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9$ desiroiis of bai^ng^ his peculiar humour, or his 6sy 
joke applauded, as you may be for beisg calkd qq 
for another song. Though he may b^ no mathema- 
tician, perhaps he is yersed in reli^ous disputation ; 
if he despise plays^ he may. admire history ; though 
be understand not geography, he may know how to 
describe the humours of mankind ; and though be 
pretends not to politf cs, he may have a turn for some 
more useful science. When these things are coorid- 
ered, if Us modesty be great, you cannot oblige him 
more than by giving him an opportunity to display 
his capacity on the subject, he believes himself naost 
able to handle with advantage ; lor in order to sup- 
port a Uiorough good humour, a man must be pleased 
with himself as well as with others. When this is 
properly managed, conversation seldom fails to prove 
entertaining ; and to the neglect of this are owing 
many of the yawning hours, spent in companies com- 
posed of men not capable of behaving agreeably* 
The manner of telling a story is also worth yoar 
notice, and you have luiown the pleasure of hearing 
a long one well told. Mr. Jackson has an a^ira- 
ble tdent in that way ; but then yon must observe^ 
diat half the pleasure he gives arises from his happi- 
ly avoiding any of the silly digressions which are the 
great cause of a^Btory seeming tedious. Yon never 
hear him mingle his relations with, *^ t remember 
very well, it was the same day Aat 'squire Thom- 
son's son came of age — I bought my bay nag tho 
day before at auction. I can scarce think of it with* 
out laughing. But, howe^r, as I was saying," and 
an hundred more such dead weights to attention. 
Nor does he ever praise a story before he relateg it ; 
a fatal rock to many a good tale. When a stoiy 
wants a preparatory recommendatiim, it is not warSk 



teUing ; axKi'even when the i^elation is tolerable, the 
gCDeraljly of aoditors are apt to persuade themselves, 
^'the mountain's labour has produced onlyamouse/^ 
These are loose and geneial hints ^ hut bya4oe 
improvement of them^ you will gnd youraelf very 
sensibly gro^ more and more agreeable, trhetever 
you converse. Aii easy and becoming freedom yott 
faave ah-eady, and by the addition of disocetion in 
the^nse of it, and complaisance to others/ ypn will 
probably succeed in your wish of becomii^ amiable 
in the <^inion of men of sense, and j.udgment| which^ 
should you accomplish it, will add mudi tothe pl^s- 
fire of - 

Your affectionate father. 



LETTER 61. 

Fnm an Vnde to a Nephew^ on his keeping had 

company^ iad hours, ^c. in his 

f^prentieesh^. 

I am' very much concerned to^hear, that you 
ate of late fallen into bad company ; that you keep 
bad hoursi and give great uneasiness to your master^ 
and hik9k the rules of bis family. That when he 
expostulates with you on this account, you return 
pert and bold answers ; and instead of promising or 
endeavouring ^to amend, repeat the offince; and 
have entered into clubs and -societies of young fel- 
lows, who set at nought all good eisample, and make 
such persons who would do their duty, the subject 
of their ridicule, as persons of narrow minds, and 
who want the courage to do as Ihey do. 

8* 
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Let me on this occasion expostulate with you, sfhd 
t before yoa the evil of the way yoa are in. 

Id the first place : What can you mean by break- 
g the rules of a family you had bound yourself by 
ntract to observe ? Do you think it honest, to 
eak through engagements into which you have sot- 
Dnly entered.; and which, are' no less the roles of 
e corporation you are to be one day free of, than 
ose of a private family ? Seven years, several of 
hich are elapsed, not so long a term but that you 
ay see it terminate before yon are over fit to be 
listed with your own conduct : twenty-one or twtn- 
4wo years of age u full early for a young man to 
» Us own master, whatever you may thmk ; and 
m may surely stay till then at least, to choose your 
vn hours, and your own company : and I fear as 
Ml go on, if you do not mend your ways, your dis- 
edon will not then do credit to your choice. .jBe- 
ember you have no time you can call your own, 
iring the continuance of your contract ; and most 
>u abuse your master in a double sense ? rob him 
- his time, especially if any of it be hours of business ? 
>b him of his rest ; break the peace of his family, and 
ve a bad example to others ? And all for what ? Why 
riot in the company of a set of persons, who con- 
mn, as they teach you to do, all order and disci- 
ine ; who, in all likelihood, will lead youinto^gam- 
g, drinking, swearing, and even more dangerous 
ces, to the unhinging of your mind flt>m your busi- 
iss, which must be your future support. 



Consider, I exhort you, in time, to what these 
»urses may lead you. Consider the affliction you 
ill give to all your friends, by your continuance in 
em. Lay together the substance of the convene 
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&m that passes in a whole evening, with yoar frothy 
companioniSi after you have come from them, and 
reflect what solid truth, what nsefal lessons, worthy 
of bemg inculcated in your future life, that whole 
evening has afforded you ) and consider whether it 
is worm hredui^ through q|l rule and order for ? — 
Whether your present condact is such as you would 
allow in a servant of your own ? Whether you are 
so capable to pursue your bnisiness with that ardour 
and delight next morning, as if you had not drank 
or kept bad hours over night? If not, whether 
your master has not a double loss and damage firom 
your misspent evenii^? Whether the taking of 
small liberties, as you may think them, leads you not 
on to greater? For let me tell you, you will not 
find it in your power to stop when you will : And 
then, whether any restramt at all will not in time be 
irksome to you ? 

I have gone through the like servitude with pleas* 
me and credit. I found myself my own master full 
ao<m for my discretion. What you think of yourself 
I know not ; but I wish you may do as well for your 
own interest and reputation too, as I have done for 
mine : And 111 assure you I should not have thought 
it dther creditftble or honest to do as you do. I 
could have stood die laugh of an hundred such vain 
companions as you choose, for being too narrow 
minded to break through all moral obligations to my 
master, in order to show the bravery of a bad heart, 
and what an abandotied mind dared ito perpetrate. 
A bad beginning seldom makes a good ending ; and 
If you were assured that you could stop when you 
come for yourself, which is very improbable, bow 
^iil you answer it to equity and a good conscience, 
Aat yott wBI not do so for your master ? There is| 



let me tell you, more true bravery of mind in fotbear^ 

inglo do 9Xk iDJory, than in giving ofience. 

♦ 

You are iv>w at an age, when you should study to 
improve not divert your faculties. You should naw 
lay in a fund of knowledge, that in time, when ripen^ 
ed by experience, may make you a worthy member 
of the commonwealth. Do you think you have no- 
tiiing to learn, eitheras to your business, or as to the 
forming of your mind ? Would it not be much bet- 
ter to choose the silent, the sober conversation of 
books, than of such companions as never read or 
think ? An aut^ never commits any but his best 
thoughts to paper ; but what can you expect Irom 
the laughing, noisy company you keep, but frothy 
prate, indigested notions, and thoughts so nnw4>rthy 
of being remembered, that itJs the greatest wisdom 
to forget them ? 

Let me en^eat you then, my dear kinsman, ibr 
your family^s sake, for your own sake, before it .be 
too late, to i^ect as you ought upon the course you 
have entered into. By applying yourself to books, 
Instead of such vain company, you will be qualified 
in time for the best of oompany, and be respected 
by all ranks of men. This will keep you put of un* 
nec^sary expenses, will employ ^11 your leisure :time, 
will exclude a world of teitiptations, and finally set 
you above that wretched company which now you 
^eem so much delighted with. And one thing let 
me recommend to you, that you keep a list of the 
young men of your standing within liie compass of 
your knowledge, and for the next seven yeacs ob- 
serve what fate will attend them : see if those who 
follow not the course you have sor lately entered into^ 
will not appear in a very different light from Ihoso 
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who do I and for the industry and prospeHty of the 
one, and the decay or failure of the oiher, (if their vain 
ways, do not blast them before or as soon as they 
begii^ the world) yoii^U find abundant reason every 
day to justify tKe truth of the observatians I have 
thrown together. As nothing but my affection for 
yon could possibly influence me to these expostula* 
tions. I hope for a proper effect from them, if yon 
would be thought well of by, or expect any favour 
from. 

Your loving uncle. 

P. S. — Tour master will, at my request, send me 
word of the success of my remonstrance. 



LETTER 62. 

An Unck in answer to a Nephew's complaining of 
Hardshifs in his Apprenticeship* 

XteAR Nxrasw, • 

I am sorry you should have any misunderstand- 
hg with your master : I have a good opinion of 
bim, and am unwilling to entertain a bad one of 
yoo. It is so much a master's interest to use his 
apprentices wdl, that I am disposed to think, that 
wlien they are badly used, k is oftener the effect of 
provocation than choice. Wherelbre, before I give 
myself the trouble of interposing in your behalf, I 
deidre you will strictly inquire of yourself, whether 
you have not, by some misconduct or other, provok- 
ed that alteration in your master's behaviour of 
which you so much complain. If, after having dili- 
gently complied with this request, you assure me that 
you are not senable of having given cause of disgust 
on your Jiide, I will readily use my endeavours tQ 
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feconcUe joa to your mater, cmt procure yoa another. 
But if yon find- yourself blameable, it ivtll be better 
for you to remoiney by your own amendment^ the oc- 
casion of your master's dbpleasure*, than to have me 
or any other &iend, offer to plead your excuse, where 
you know it would be unjust to defend you. If this 
should be your case, all your friends together could 
promise your better behaviour, indeed ; but ais the 
performance most even, then be your own, it mil mi<l 
much more to your character to pass through your 
whole term, without any interposition between you* 
Weigh what I have here said ; and remember that 
your future Welfare depends, greatly on your present 
behaviour. 

I am your loving kinsman* 

LETTER 63. 

Frtm a Mother to her Son, in answer to hih Comh 
plaints of hardships in Mb Apprenticeship. 

i am very sorry, my dear Sammy, to hear that 
your master and you do not agree so well as I could 
wish. I was always afraid you would expect the 
same indulgence when you got abroad into the world, 
as you experienced when at home. You know, that 
.in many instances, I have endeavoured to make 
seeming hardships as easy to you as I could ; but if 
this makes you more difficult to be satisfied, it would 
be a great trouble to me. Your uncle teUs m^, I 
am afraid with toamuch truth, that the indulgences 
you have received from me, have made your present 
situation more disagreeable than it would otherwise 
have been. Whatever I have done for you, was dK 
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ways intended for your good^ and nothing could » > 
deeply afflict me, as to see my tenderness have am - 
chievous effect. Therefore, my dear child, to u. . 
constant care for you, do not add the sorrow of r / 
seeihg it the cause of your behaving worse, than i- \ 
had been less tender to you. Befose we put you -^^ 
your master, we had a very pleasing character v. 
him from dll his neighbours, and those who^had t.n , 
dealings with him. As Mr. Jame^, who is now out 
of his time, gives him the best of characters, and de- 
clares your mistress to be a woman of great prudence 
and good conduct, I know not how to think they 
would, ill any respect usfe you ill. Consider, my 
dear, you must not, in any other woman than my- 
self, expect to find a fond and perhaps partial moth- 
er ; for the little failings which I could not see in 
you, will conspicuously appear to other persons. 
My affettion foi*you would make me wish you to be 
always with me ; but as that would be inconsistent 
with your future welfare, and as you must certainly 
be a gainer from the situation you are now in, let a 
desire to promote my happiness as well as your own, 
make every seeming difficulty light. I have desired 
your uncle to interpose in this matter, and he will 
write to you soon. He has promised to see justice 
doi^e you, provided your complaints aie founded on 
reason. Believe me, my dear child, 

« Your affectionate' mother* 
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LETTER 64. 

^From a Toung Man^ who had elopeifrom hi9 Aj^ 
j^enticeship to huf Father ^ desiring him to inter' 
cede vnth his Master to take him again into Mb 
• service. 

HoNORBD Sir, 

With shame, arising from a consdonsiiess of 
guilt, I have presumed to write to you at this time. 
I doubt not but you have heard of the irregularitiea 
In my conduct, which at last proceeded so far, as to 
induce me to desert the service of the best of masters. 
Filled with the deepest contrition, and sensible of 
my folly and ingratitude, I know not of a more pow- 
erful advocate to intercede for me, than my honour* 
ed, though justly offended parent It was the allure- 
ments of vicious company that first tempted me to 
forsake the path of virtue, and neglect my duty in a 
family, where I was treated with the greatest tender- 
ness. Fully sensible of my fault, I am wifling ta 
make every reparation in my power ; \fut know not 
of any other, than by acting diametrically opposite 
to my former conduct. Let me entreat you to inter- 
cede with my worthy master to take me again into 
his service, and my whole future life shall be one 
continued act of gratitude. 

I am^ sir, your affectionate. 

Though undutiful son. 



, LETTER 65. 

The Father's Answer. . 
Ny Dear Child, 

If ever you live to be a father yon will know 
what I feel for you on the present occasion. Ten* 
derness as a parent, lesentment on account of ingrat- 
itude, a real concern for your future happiness, asid 
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respect for the worthy man whose service you dfy 
serted, all conspire together to agitate my .mind to 
different purposes ; but paternal alfeetion become 
predominant^ and I am obliged to act as your friend^ 
althott^ I am afraid yon have considered me atf 
your enemy. I have written to yonr master, and 
just now received his answer ; copies of which* I 
nave sent enclosed. Your master is willing agaiit 
to receive you into his service, and I hope your be** 
hsiviour will be correspondent to so much lenity. 

I am your affectionate father. 



LETTER 6(3. , 

Tlie Father to the Master, 

My Worthy Frijend, r^ 

.1 have often written to you with pleasure : but* 
alas ! I am constrained at present to address myself 
to yoii on a suWect I little expected. I have just 
now received a letter from my son, by which I am 
informed, that he has left your service, through the 
instigation of evil company. His letter contains a 
penitential acknowledgment of his offence, together 
with a declaration of his resolution to act consistently 
vith his duty fer the future. He has begged <^ me 
to iolercade with you in his behalf, and Iktioy^ f 6ur 
humanity will excuse parental affection. If you will 
again receive the unhappy youth hifo ymt family, I 
have great reason to hope that his ll^tict will be 
equal to his promises ; and it will confer a lastirig 
obligation on an afflicted parent, and oblige' 

Your siRcere friend and well wisher* 

9 ^ 



LETTER 67* 
Fnm 0^ ApprenHee toU$ Faiher^ ii>jprai«e qfklM 

I knoir it will bea great satis&ctkm to ym and 
my dear mother, to- hear that I go on very happily 
'fik my business t and my muter seeing my diligenoei 
puts me forward^ and encourages me in such a man- 
ner that I have great delight in It, and hope I shall 
moMWer in time, your go^ wishes and expectations, 
and the indulgence which y^ u have always shown to 
me. There is such good order in the fiaunily, as 
well on my mistress's part as my master's, that eve- 
ry seivant knows his dvity and does it with [rfeasare^ 
»> much evenness, sedateness and regularity, is ob- 
served in all they enjoin or etxpect, that it is impoi- 
aM» hot it shoidd be so. My master is an honest, 
worthy man ; every body speaks weU of bun. My 
mbtr^Bi is a cheerful, sweet tempered woman, and 
rather heals breaches than widens them. And the 
. children, after such examples, behave to us all, like 
one's own brodiers and sisters. Who can but love 
such a family ? I wish when it shall please God to 
put ma in such a station, that I mi^^ carry mjrself 
just as my master does ; and if I should ever marry, 
have just such a wife as my mistress : and Aen, by 
God's blessing, I shall be as happy as they are ; and 
as you, sir, imd my dear mother, have always been. 
If any thing can make me still happier than I am, or 
continue to me my present felicity, it will be the con* 
tihuance of yours and my good mother's prayers, for 
honoured sk imd madam, 

Tour ever dutiful son. 



LETTER 68. 

From a MdOner inTaim, to her DtcugUer at a 
Boarding Sehool^ in the coutstry. 

_ « 

Dmar Child, 

Althougli we ate separated in person, yet yoli 
are never absent from my thoughts, and it b my 
continoai practice to recommend you to the care of 
diat Being, whose eyes are on all bis creatures, and 
to whom the secrets of all hearts are open :* But I 
I have been lately somewhat alarmed, because your 
two last letters do not ron in that strain of unaffected 
piety as formerly. What, my dear, is this owing to ? 
Does virtue appear to you ar unpleasant ? Is yoitr 
benefioent Creator a hard master, or are you resolv- 
ed to embark in the fiishionable follies of the gay and 
iinthioklng world ? Excuse me, my dear, I am a 
mother, and a concern fw your happiness is insep»> 
vably connected with my own. Perhaps I mistake, 
and what I have considered as a fault, may be only 
the effusions of youthful gaietv. I dhall consider it in 
that light, and be extremely glad, yea, happy, to fitt4 
it so. Useful instructions are never too often incuU 
eated, and, therefore, give me leave again to put yon 
in nnnd of that duty, the performance of which akme 
can make you happy, both in time add in. etenuty. ' 
Religion, my dear, is a dedication of the whole 
heart to die will of Gk>d, and vhtue is the actual ope^ 
ration of that truth, which diffiises itself dirough eveiy 
part of our conducts Its consequences are t^ioally 
beneficial as its pihBai]ses.s ^Ber waysai^^tMyaof 
pleasantness, and all her paths are peace.'' Whilst 
the cay, unthinking part of yooth are devoting the 
whde of Aeir time to fsirtipnable plettsiir«5,.how 

775316 A 
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}iappy shoQid I be to hear that my child was reli- 
gious withoQt hypocritical austerity, and even gay 
Vith innocence. Let me beg that you will spend at 
least one ^our in each day in perusing your Bible, 
and some of our best English writers, and don't ima- 
gine that religion is such a gloomy thing' as some en- 
Siusiasts have represented. No, it indulges you in 
every rational and worthy amusement, so far as it 13 
consistent with morality ; it forbids nothing hut what 
is hurtful. 

Let me beg you will consider attentively what I 
liave written^vdnd send me an- answer as soon as ypa 

xfan. 

I am your affectionate mother. 



LETTER 69. 

« 

TheAnstoen 

« ■ 

I am so much aflfecled by 6xe perusal, of yotor 
ineally parentaLadvice, that I can scarcely hold the 
pen to write an answer : but duty to the best of par 
xents, obliges me to make you easy in your mind be- 
fore I take any rest to myself. That levity so con- 
aipieuous in my ifbrmer letters is too true to 1^ denied^ 
Bor do I desire to draw a veil over my own folly. 
No, madam> I freely confess it ; bm with the great- 
est sincerity £ must at the same time ideclare, that 
they, were written in a careless' manner, without con- 
sidering the character of the person to whom they 
were addressed. I am fully sensible of my error, 
and on all future occasions shall endeavour to avoid 
giving the least ofie^ice* The councils you /s€ht me in 
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3'our valuable letter wants no encocfiia^ : all that I 
desire is tcrhave them engraven on my heart My 
dear madam, I love religion, I love virtue, and I 
hope no consideration wOl ever lead me from those 
ddties, in which done I expect futore happineas^ 
Let me beg to hear from you often, and I hope thaf 
my whole future conduct will convince the befit of 
parents, diatlaaa ^riiat die wishes me to be. 
I ami honoured madam^ your dutiAiI daughter. 



LETTER 70. 

From a young JFmanfjuit gmw to wtice in JBti* 
ton, to her Mother in- the tountrjf* 

Deab Motrb, 

It is now a month that I have been at Qlr. llPlh 
son's, and thankful that I like my place so welU 
My master and mistress are both wortny people, and 

Catly respected by all their neighbours. At my 
t coming there I thought every thing strange, an4 
wondered to see such multitudes of people in ibk 
atreets ; but what I suffer most from is the remeOH 
brance of yours and m^ father's kindness; but X 
b^n to be more reconciled to my state, as I know 
yon wera not able to support me at home. I return 
you a thousand thanks jRv the kind advice yoQ were 
80 good as to give me at parting, and I shaU enifaav- 
onr to practise them as long as i live ; Let me hose 
from you as often as^yoa hanie an opportunity r So 
with my du^ to you and my father, and kind lava 
to ijil friends, I remain ever, 

Your moijit iv&& ihit4h<^. 
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LETTER 71. 

The Mother^s Answer. 

Mr DiAB CmLDy 

I am glad to hear that you reside in so worthy 
a ikmily.' Yoq know that we iiever should have 
parted with you had it not been for your good. If 
yon continue virtuous and obliging, all the family 
inll love and esteem you. Keep yourself employed 
as much as you can, and be always ready to assist 
your fellow servants. jNever speak ill of any body ; 
but when you hear a bad jstory, try to soften it as 
much as you can; don't repeat it again, but let it 
slip out of your mind as soon as possible. I am in 
great hopes that all the family are kind to you, from 
the good character I have heard of them. If you 
Jiave any time to spare from your business, I hope 
you will spend some part of it in reading your Bible, 
and other religious books. I pray for you daily, 
ttid there is nothing I desire more than my dear 
child'ft happiness. Remember that the more faithful 
you are to the discharge of your duty as a servant, 
the better you will pfrosper if you live to have a fami- 
ly of your own. Your fetfaer desires his blessing,, 
and your brothers and sisters, their kind love to you. 
Heaven bless you, my dear child; and continue 
you to be a comfort to us all, and particularly to 

Your affectio&ate mother* 



LETTER 72. 

3fe a young Trader y gen^oMy in a hurry of Bmir 

mss^uUrising Method as weU a$ diligence. 

PxAB Nkphew, 

7be affection I have alvi^ys borne you, as well 
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for your own sake as for your late father's and mothr 
er's, makes me give you the trouble of these linesj 
which I hope you will receive as kindly as I intend 
them. 

I have lately called upon you several times, and 
have as often found you in an extraordinary hurry; 
which I well know cannot be sometimes avoided^ 
but perhap^eed not be always the case, if your time 
were disposed in regular and proper proportions to 
your business. I have frequently had reason to be- 
lieve, that more than half the flutter, which appears 
among traders in general, is rather the' effect of their 
indolence, than of their industry, however willing 
they are to have it thought otherwise ; and I wiU 
give 3i|oo one instance in confirmation of*this opini(»i 
in a neighbour ctf mine. 

This gentleman carried on for some yean a pro^* 
fitable business : but indulging himself every evenln&f 
in a tavern society or club, which the promotion of 
business (as is usually the case) gave the first pre«* 
tence for, he looked upon those engagements as the 
natural consequence of the approach of night ; and 
drove on his business in the day with precipitation^ 
that he might get thither with the earliest. He sel- 
dom kept very late hours, though he never came home 
soon. The night being gone, and his bottle emptied, 
the morning was always wanted to dispel the fumes 
of the wine. Whoever therefore came to him before 
nine, was desired to call again ; and when he rose, 
so many matters waited for him, as directly threw 
him into a flutter ; so that from his rising until dinner 
time, he seemed in one continued ferment A long 
dinner time he always allowed himself, iii order to 
lecoverthe fatigues he had undergone; and 4U his 
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f dUe talk, was how heavy bis business lay upon him ! 
and what pains he took in it ! The hearty meal, and 
the time he indulged himself at table^ b^at a disiu« 
clination for any more business for that short after- 
noon ; so all that could be deferred, yiras put off to 
the next morning; and longing for evening's ap- 
proach, he flies to his usual solace ; empties lus botUe 
by dreven ; comes home ; gets to bed ; and is invisible 
till next morning at nine ; and then rising, enters op« 
on hh usual hurry and confusioh. 

Thus did his life seem to those who saw him in 
his business, one constant scene of fatigue, though ho 
scarce ever applied to it four r^ular hours in any one 
day. Whereas had he ri^en only at seven in tlM» 
morning, he would have got all his business undier by 
noon ; and those two hours from seven to nine, b^ 
ing before many people go abroad, he would have 
met with no interruption in his affiurs ; but m^t 
have improved his servants by his own example^ di« 
rected them in the business of the day, have inspec- 
ted his books, written to his dealers, and put every 
thing in so r^ular a train, for the rest or the day, 
that whatever had occurred afterwards^ would rather 
have served to divert than to fatigue him. 

And what, to cut my story short, was the substance 
of the matter ? Why meeting with some disappoint- 
ments and losses (as all traders must expect, and 
ought to provide for) and his costomers not seang 
him in his stoi^ so much as they expected, and when 
there, always in a disobliging, petulant, hurry ; and 
moreover, mistakes frequentljr happening throt^h 
the tony into which he put himselr and every one 
about him ; by these means his business dwindled 
^juzfty fasensibly, and not being able to go out of bis 
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osuail course, which helped to impair both his capa?* 
city and ardour in his business, hiis creditors began 
to examine him, and he was compeUed to render in 
a statement of his affairs ; and then had the mortifi- 
cation to find a balance of two thousand dollars 
against him. 

This was a shocking case to himself, but worse to 
his family ; for his wife had lived, and his children 
had been educated, in such a manner, as induced 
them to hope their fortunes would be sufficient to 
place them in a state of independence. 

In short, being obliged to quit a business he had 
managed with so little prudence, his friends got him 
upon a charitable foundation, which afforded him 
bare subsistence for himself; his children were dis- 
persed some one way and some another, into low 
scenes of life', and his wife went home to her friends^ 
to be snubbed and reflected on by her own family, 
for faults not her own. 

This example ^ill afford several good hints to a 
young tradesman, which are too obvious to need ex- 
patiating upon ; and as, I dare say, your prudence 
will keep you from the like fauft, you will never 
have^ reason to reproach yourself on this score. But 
yet, as I always found you in a htirry , when I called 
upon you, I could not but give you diis hint, for fear 
you should not rightly proportion your time to your 
business, and lest you should suspend to the next 
hour, what you could and ought to do in the present, 
and so did not keep your business properly unde& 
Method is every thing in business, next to diligence. 
And you will, by falling into a regular one, alwf^ 
.be calm and unruffled, and have time to spend in 
your shop with your customers; the female onea 
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^eciaDy ; ydho alwliys make a great many wordsr 
Ib their bargains, andexpectto be hsmoured and per- 
suaded : and how ean any man find time tpv this, if 
he prefera the tavern to his store, and his bed to his 
business* I know yoo Will take in good part what I 
have written, hecanse you are sensible how much i 
mn, your truly affectionate, &c« 



LETTER 73. 

^ From a Father to a Sony on hi» nlegUgence in hU 

affairs* 

DbarJemhit, 

Y0U cannot imagine what a concern your care- 
lessness and indifferent management of your affairs 
give me. Remissness is inexcusable m all men, but 
; In none so much as in a man of business, the soul of 
which is industry, diligence and punctuality. 

Let me beg yon to shake off the idle habite you 
have contracted; quit unprofitable company, and 
nndeasonable recreations, and apply to your eompt- 
ing-liouse with diligence. It may not yet be too late 
to retrieve your affairs. Inspect therefore yoQr 
gains, and cast up what proportion they bear to your 
expences ; and then see which of the latter you can^ 
and which you cannot contract. Consider, that 
when once a man suffers himself to gpliackwani in 
the world, it must be an uncommon spirit of indastry 
that retrieves him, and puts hinl forward again. 

Reflect, I beseech you before it be too late, upon 
the inconvences which an impoverished trader is put 
to, for the remainder of' his life ; which too, may 
happen to be the prime part of it ; the indignities 
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lie is likely to sufiei' from tkoss whose money he hai 
unthinkiogly squandered ; the contempt he will meet 
with from SSXy not excepting the idle companions of 
his foUy ; th^ injustice he does his family, in depriv- 
ing Jiis childrea^ not only of the power of raising 
themselves, but of living tolerably ; and how, on the 
contrary, from being born to a creditable expectation^ 
he sinks them in|o the lowest class of mankind, and 
exposes them to most dangerous temptations. What 
has not such a father to answer for ? ai^d all this for 
the sake of indulging himself in an idle, a careless, a 
thoughtless habit, that cannot afford the least satis- 
faction, beyond the present hour^ if in that ; end 
which must be attended with deep remorse, when he 
begins to reflect. Think seriously of these things, 
and in time resolve on such a course as may bring 
credit to yourself, justice to all you deal with, peace 
«nd pleasure to your own mind, comfort to your fam- 
ily ; and which will give at the same time the high- 
&i satisfaction to ' 

Your careful and loving father. 



LETTER 74. 

The Son^s graieful answer* 

HoKOVRED Sut, 

I return you my sincete thanks for your season* 
able reproof and advice. I have indeed too much 
indulged myself in an idle, careless habit ; utd had 
already begun to feel the evil cooseqpienceiS of it, 
when I received your letter, in the insults of a i:a|d- 
itor or two, from whom I expected Und^r tt^s^ment. 
But, inaeed, they wimted but their own, so I could 
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only blame myself, who had brought their rough 
usage upon me. Tour letter came so seasonably 
upon this, that I hope it will not want the desired 
efibct ; and as I think it is not yet too late, I am re* 
solved to take another course with myself and my 
afiairs, that I may avoi^J the ill consequences you so 
judiciously forewasn me of, and give to^my Ikmily 
and friends the pleasure they so well deserve at my 
hand ; and particularly that satisfaction to so good 
a father^ which is owing to him by his 

Most dutifhlson. 



' LETTER 75. 

From a Father to a Daughter^ intdisUke of her in^ 
tentions to marry at too early an age. . 

Bkab Sallt, 

I was greatly surprised at the letter you sent me 
last week. I was willing to believe I saw in you^ 
for your years, so much of your late dear mother^s 
temper, prudence, and virtuous disposition, that I 
refused several advantageous ofiers of changing my 
own condition, purely for your sake : And Will you 
now convince me so early, that I have ne return to 
expect trom you, but that the moment a young fellow 
throws himself in your way, you have nothing else 
to do, but to give me notice to provide a fortune for 
you ? and that you intend to be of no further use 
and service to me ? This, in plain English, is the 
meaning of your notification. For I suppose your 
young man does not intend to marry you without a 
fortune. And can you then think, that a father has 
nothing to dO; but to confer benefits on his children, 
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without being entitled to expect any return from 
them? 

To be sure I had proposed, at a proper lime, to 
find a husband for you; but I thought I had yet 
three or four years to come. For consider, Sally, 
you are not fully sixteen years of age ; and a wifb, 
believe me, ought to have some better qualifications 
thSin an agreeable person, to preserve a husband's 
esteem, though it often is enough to attract a lover's 
notice. 

Have you experience enough, think you, discreetly 
to conducf the affairs of a family ? I thought you as 
yet not quite capable to manage my house ; and I 
am sure, my judgment always took a bias in your fa- 
vour. 

Besides, let me tell you, I have .gr^at exceptions 
to the- person, and think him by no means the man 
I would choose for your husband. For which, if it 
be not too late, I will give you good reasons. 

On the whole, you must expect if you marry with* 
out my consent, to live without my assistance. Think 
it not hard : Your disappointment cannot be greater 
than mine, if you will proceed. I have never used 
violent measures to you oh any occasion, and shall 
not on this. But yet I earnestly hope you will not 
hiirry yourself to destruction, and me perhaps to the 
grave, by an action which a JJtlle consideration may 
so easily [prevent. 

I am your afflicted father. 

LETTER 76. 

Vrom Oil elder to a younger Brother, ccmiioniiig 
him in the choice qfn wife. 

Djsar William, 

Your interest is more the object of my thoughts 

10 ^ 
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tlian you perhaps imagiDe. Though you are younger 
than ly yet my duty requires my care for your good, 
aod particularly in a point that may be so material 
to your whole life^ as is that of love. Miss Howard 
is amiable on many accoimts ; her features are r^u« 
lar, her wit sprightly, her deportment genteel, and her 
voice, I had almost said, ravishing. Tet I gready 
fear, with all these endowments, she will not make 
the wife you ought to wish for. Her airy flights and 
gay behaviour are pleading as a partner in conversa- 
tion ; but, will they be equally agreeable in a partner 
for life ? What now charms you, charms all others. 
Though she is delightful in company, are you satis- 
fied she will be as agreeable when alone with you, or 
when she has not an opportunity of figuring away in 
company; what you, perhaps, may not approve? 
She now sees nobody but whom she chooses to see; 
if she should be a wife, it is more than probable she 
may dislike restraints; and can you approve oi a 
diffuse conversation in onje you desire to yourself? 
Think not, brothe)*, that I have any interested mo- 
tive for this advice : for I assure you I have not. I 
am not your rival, nor desire the lady you seem too 
fond of. As very few prudent matches are made by 
young gentlemen at your age, I caution you against 
thinking of a young woman who may be a suitable 
companion to a gentleman whose station and choice 
lead him into much company and gay life; but to 
men whose circumstances require a more retired way 
of life, it is obvious a woman, whose talents lie prin- 
cipally in conversation, can never for that reason 
only, justify a young gentleman for choosing her for 
u wife. Shut not your ears to reason, forget not 
yourself, and be sure to remember, that the pleasure 
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of aB hour or two^ and tkat of 'twenty, thirty, ot 
' forty years, or a whole life, must arise from very 
different sources. 

I am, dear brother, ? 

Yours, most afiectionately* 



LETTER 77. 

Prom a Daughter to her Father^ pleading for her 
Sieter^ who had married without his consent. 

Honored Sib, 

The kind indulgence you have always shown 
to your children, makes me presume to become an 
advocate for my sister, though not for her fault. 
She is very sensible of that, and sorry she hais offen- 
ded you; but has great hopes that Mr. Robinson 
will prove such a careful and loving husband to her,^ 
as may atone for her past wildness, and engage your 
forgiveness : for all of your children are sensible of 
your paternal kindness, and that you wish their good 
more for their sakes than your own. 

This makes it the more wicked to offend so good 
a father : But, dear sir, be pleased to consider, that 
it cannot now be helped, and that she may be made 
by your displeasure very miserable in her choice^ 
and that his faults are owing to the inconsideration 
of youth : otherwise, it would not have been a very 
discreditable match, had it had your approbation. 
I could humbly hope for my poor sister's sake, that 
you will be pleased rather to encourage his present 
good resolutions by your kind favour, than to make 
him despair of a reconciliation, and so perhaps treat 
l^er with a negligence, which hitherto 3he is not ap- 
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prebensive of ; for he is really very fond of her, and 
1 hope will continue so. Yet is she dejected for her 
fai4t to yoUy and wishes yet dreads to have your 
leave to throw herself at your feet, to beg your for* 
giveness and blessing, which would make the poor 
dear offender quite happy. 

Pardon, sir, my interposing in her favour, in which 
my husband also joins. She is my sister. She is 
your daughter : though she has not done so worthily 
as I wish, to become, that character* Be pleased, 
8ir, to forgive her, however : and also forgive xne, 
pleading for her ; who am 

Your ever dutiful daughter. 

— gHg ■■■■ • 

LETTER 78. 

The Father^s Answer. 

IteAR Nanct, 

You must believe that your sister^s unadvised 
marriage, which she must know would be disagreea- 
ble to me, gives me no small concern ; and yet I will 
assure you that it arises more from my affection for 
her, than any other consideration. In her education 
I took all the pains and care my circumstances would 
admit, and often flattered myself with the hope that 
the happy fruits of it would be made to appear in 
her prudent conduct. What she has now done is 
not vicious, but indiscreet ; you must remember, that 
I have often declared in her hearing, that the wild 
assertion of a rake making a good husband, was the 
most dangerous opinion a young woman could iai- 
bibe. 
- 1 will not however, in pity to her, point out the 
many ills I am afraid will attend her rashness, be- 
laiise it is done, and cannot be helped ; but wi&ii 
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ihe may be happier than I ever saw a woman who 
leaped so fatal a precipice. 

Her husband has this morning been with me for 
her fortune; and it was with much decision I told 
him; that as all she could hope for was wholly at 
my disposal, I should disburse it in such a manner 
as I thought would most contribute to her advantage ; 
and that as he was a stranger to me, I should choose 
to know how he deserved it, before he had the pow- 
er over what I intended for her. He bit his lip, and 
with a hasty step was my humble servant. 

Tell the rash girl I would not have her to be 
afflicted at this behavionr in me ; for I know it will 
contribute to her advantrge one way or otimr; if he 
married her for her own sake, she will find no altera* 
tion of behaviour from this disappointment; but if 
he married only for her, money ^ she will soon be glad 
to find it in my possession, rather than his. 

Tour interposition in her behalf is very sisterly : 
And yoa see I have not the resentment she might 
expect. But I truly wish tliat she had acted with 
yowc prudence ! for her own sake I wish it. 

I am your loving father. 



LETTER 79. 



From a Daughter to a Father^ wherein she dutifuJr 
ly expostulates against a match he had proposed 
to hery with a Gentleman much older than herself* 

Honored Sir, 

Though your injunctions should prove diametri- 
cally opposite to my own secret inclinations, 'yet I 

10* 
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«m not insensible that the duty which I owe }'ou 
binds me to comply with them. Besides, I should 
be very nngrate^l, should I presume, in any point 
whatever, considering your numberless acts of pa- 
rental indulgence toward me, to contest your will 
and pleasure. Though the consequences thereof 
should prove ever so fatal, I am determined to be 
all obedience, in case what I have to offer in my 
own defence should have no influence over you^ or 
be thought an insufficient plea for my aversion to a 
match, wliich, pnhappily for me, you seem to apr. 
prove of. It is very possible, sir, the gentle.maj) you 
reeommeod to my choice, may be possessed of all 
th^t substance, and all those good .qualiUes, that bias 
you so strongly in his favour ; but be not ang^y, dear 
iiiTf^ when I remind you that there is a vast dispro- 
portion in our years. A lady of more experience 
and of a more advanced age, would, iii my hunible 
opinion, be a more fit helpmate for him. To be 
ingenuous, (permit me, good sir, to speak the senti- 
ments of my heart without reserve for once) a man, 
almost in his grand climacterick, can never be an 
agreeable companion for me: nor can the natural 
gaiety of my temper, which has hitherto been 
indulged by yourself in every innocent amusement, 
be over agreeable to him. Though his fondness at 
first may connive at the little freedoms I shall be apt 
to take; yet as soon as the edge of his appetite 
shall be abated, he will grow jealous, and forevev 
torment me without a cause. I shall be debarred of 
of every diversion suitable to my ye^rs, though ever 
so harmless and inoffensive; permitted to see no 
company^ hurried down perhaps to son^e melan« 
eholy rural recess : and there, like my lady Graee 
in the play, sit pensive 9ni aloaoy. under a green 
ti:ee. Tour long exfierifiiieed goodness, and that 
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tender regard, which you have always expresfsied for 
nay ease and satisfaction, eucohrage me thus freely 
to expostulate with you on an affair of so great im- 
portance. If, however, after all, you shall judge 
the inequality of our age an insufficient plea in my 
favour^ and that want of affection for a husband is 
hut a trifle, where there is a large fortune, and a 
coach and six to throw into the scale ; if, in short, 
you shall lay your peremptory commands upon me 
to resign up all my real happiness and peace of 
mind for the vanity of living in pomp and grandeur, 
I am ready to submit to your superior judgment. — 
Give me leave, however, to observe, that it is impossi* 
ble for me ever to love the man into whose arms I 
am to be thrown, and that my compliance with so 
detested a proposition, is nothing more than the 
result of the most inviolable duty to a father, who 
never made the least attempt before to thwart the 
Jnchhations of 

His ever obedient daughter. 

ij3iMi i i 

LETTER 80. 

Mrs* Rowe to her Mother^ on the opprotKh of her 

own death. 

Madam, 

I am now taking a final adieu of this world, 
HI certain hope of meeting^you in the next. I, 
cairy to my grave vq^ affection and gratitude to 
you. I leave you with the siacerest c9Dcem foy 

ijom own happiness, and the welfare of' your « fami« 
y. May niy piayers be fufiswered when I ar 
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sleeping in the dust. May the angek of God can> 
duct you in the paths ef ioi mortal pleasure. 

I would collect the powers of my soul, and ask 
blessings for you with the holy violence of pray- 
er. God Almighty, the God of your pious ances- 
tors, who has been your dwelling-place for many 
generations, bless you. — It is but a short space I 
nave to measure; — my shadows are lengthening, 
and my sun declining: that goodness which has 
hitherto conducted me, will not fail me in the con- 
cluding act of life: that name which I have made 
my glory and my boast, shall then be my strength 
and my salvation. 

To meet death with a becoming fortitude is a 
part above the powers of nature, and which I can 
perform by no power or holiness of my own ; for 
O! in my best state I am altogether vanity,— -a 
wretched, helpless sinner: but in the merits and 
perfect righteousness of God my Saviour. I hope to 
appear justified, at the supreme tribunal, where I 
must shortly stand to be judged. 

[N. fi. — This letter was not to be sent to her 
mother till she was dead.] 



LETTER 81. 

The Earl of Stafford to his Son^ just hefijre hu 

Lordship^A execution. 

My dearest Will, 

These are the last lines that you are to re- 
ceive frcmi a father that tenderly loves yon. I 
wish there were greater leisure to infpart my 
mind unto you ; but our merciful God wiU supply 
all things by his grace^ and will guide and protect 
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ydu in all your ways ; to whose infinite goodness 
I bequeath you ; and therefore be not discouraged, 
but serve him, and trust in him, and he will 
preserve and prosper you in all things. Be 
sure you give all respect to my wife, who hath 
s ever had a great love unto 3rou, and therefore 
it will be well becoming you. ' Never be wanting 
in your love and care to your sisters, but let 
them ever be most dear to you : For this will 
give others ^ause to esteem and respect you for 
It, and is a duty that you owe them in the 
memory of your excellent mother and myself: 
Therefore your care and affection to them must 
be the very same that you are to have of your- 
self; and the like regard must you have to your 
youngest sister, for indeed you ewe it to her also^ 
both for her fatber^s and mother's sake. Sweet 
Will, be careful to take the advice of those 
friends, who are, by me, desired to advise you 
for your education. Serve God diligently, morn- 
ing and evening,Hand daily commend yourself to 
him, and have him before your eyes in all your 
Ways. With patience hear the instruction of 
those friends I leave with you and diligently fol- 
low their counsel. For, till you come- by time 
to have experience in the world, it will he far 
more safe to trust to their judgment than your 
own. Lqap not the time of your youth, but ga- 
ther tho^e seeds of virtue and knowledge which 
may be of use to yourself, and comfort to your 
friends for the rest of your life. And that this 
may be the better effected, attend thereunto with 
patience, and be sure to correct and resttain 
yourself from anger. Suffer not sorrow to cast 
you down; but with cheerfulness and good cour-» 
t^e go on the race you have to run in all sobri- 
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ety and truth. Be sure, with an hallowed cafe, 
to have respect to all the commandments of God, 
allowing not yourself to neglect them in the least 
thing, lest by degrees, you come to foi^t thjem 
in the greatest; for the heart of man is deceitful 
above all things. And in all your duties and devo- 
tions towards Golf, rather perform them joyfully 
than pensively; for God loves a cheerful giv- 
er. For your religion, let it foe directed accord- 
ing to that which shall be taught by those who 
are in God's church, the proper teachers thereof, 
rather than that you either fancy one to your- 
self, or be led by men that are singular in 
their own opinion^ and delight to go in ways of 
their own finding out: For you will certainly 
find soberness and truth in the one, and much 
unsteadiness and vanity in the othei;. The king, 
I trust will deal graciously with yoa; restore 
you those honours, and that fortune which a dis- 
tempered time hath deprived you of, together 
with the life of your father; which I rather ad- 
vise might be a new gift and creation from him- 
self than by other means, to the end you may pay 
the thanks to him, without having obligations to 
any other. Be sure to, avoid, as much as you 
can, td inquire after those who have been sharp 
in their judgments towards me, and I charge you 
never to suffer a thought of revenge to enter 
into your heart; but be careful to be informed 
who were my friends in this prosecution, and to 
them apply yourself to make them your friends 
also, and on such you may rely, and bestow 
niucii of your conversation) amongst them. And 
God Almighty, of his infinite goodness, bless you 
and your children's children; find his same good- 
Ijess bles? your sisters in like manner : perfect 
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you iQ every good work, and give yoa a right under^ 
standiDg in all things. Amen. 

Yoar most loving father, 
T. Wbntwoeth* 



LETTER 82. 

From a Father to his sick Sotij on Happiness. 

No man that has past the middle point of life, 
can sit down to feast upon the pleasures of youth, 
without finding the banquet embittered by the cup 
of sorrow. Many days of harmless frolic, and many 
nights of honest festivity will recur ; he may revive 
the niemory of many lucky accidents, or pleasing 
extravagancies; or, if he has engaged in scenes of 
action, and been acquainted with affairs of difficulty 
and vicissitudes of fortune, he may enjoy the noble 
pleasure of looking back upon distress firmly sup- 
ported, upon danger resolutely encountered, and upon 
oppression artfully defeated. j£neas very properly 
comforts his companions, when, after the horrors of a 
storm, they have landed on an unknown and desolate 
country, with the hope that their miseries will at some 
distant period, be recounted with delight. There 
are, perhaps, few higher gratifications than that of 
reflection on evils surmounted, when they were not 
incurred by our own fault, and neither reproach us 
with cowardice or guilt. 

But this kind of felicity is always abated by the 
reflection, that they with whom we should J{p.e most 
pleased to share it, are now in the grave. A- few 
years make such havoc among the human race, that 
we soon see ourselves deprived of those with whom 
we entered the world. The man of enterprise, T^hen 
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he has recounted his adventures, is forced^ at the 
close of the narration, to pay a sigh to the meraory 
of those who contributed to his success ; and he thaC 
has spent his life among the gayer part of mankind, 
has quickly his remembrance stored with the remarks 
and repartees of wits, whose sprightljness and mer- 
riment are now lost in perpetual silence. The tra- 
der, whose industry has supplied the want of inheri- 
tance, when he sits down to enjoy his fortune^ re- 
pines in solitary plenty, and laments the absence of 
those companions with whom he had planned out 
amusements for his latter years: and the scholar, 
whose merit, after a long series of efforts, raises him 
from obscurity, looks round in vain from his exalted 
state, for his old friends, to be witnesses of his long- 
sought for affluence, and to partake of his bounty. 

Such is the imperfection of all human happiness ; 
and every period of life is obliged to borrow its en- 
joyments from the time to come. In youth we have 
nothing past to entertain us ; and in age we derive 
nothing from the retrospect but fruitless sorrow. 
The loss of our friends and companions impresses 
hourly upon us the necessity of our own departure. 
We find that all our schemes are quickly at an end, 
and that we must lie down in the grave with the 
forgotten multitude of former ages, and yield our 
places to others, who like us, shall be driven a while 
by hope or fear about the su^/ace of the earth, and 
then like us^be lost in the shade of death. 

. 

Beyond this termination of our corpor^al;existence, 

we are therefore obliged to extend our hopes, and 
every man indulges his imagination with something 
which is not to happen till he has lost the pow^r of 
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'ic perceiVirig it. Some amuse themselves with entails 

;. and settlements, provide for the increase and per- 

. petuation of families and honoars, and contrive to 

\ obviate the dissipation of fortunes, which it has been 

• the whole business of thehr lives to accumulate. 

Others, more refined and exalted, congratulate Uieir , 

own hearts upon the future ettent of their reputation, 

the lasting fame of their performances, the reverence 

of (Sstant nations, and the gratitude of unprejudiced 

posterity. 

It b not, therefore, from this world, that any ray 
of comfort can proceed to cheer the gloom of the last 
hour. But futurity has still its prospects ; there is 
jet happiness in reserve sufGicient to support us un- 
der every affliction. Hope is the chief blessing of 
man 4 and that hope only is rational, which we are 
certain cannot deceive.^ 

"I am, &c. 

LETTER m. 

f ■ 
From the same to the aame^ an the Immortality cf 

the Soul. 

It must be allowed, that through all the parts of 
nature there appears a most benevolent intention in 
the providence of God for modi's preservation and 
comfort The earth and waters administering to his 
food and raiment, animals of various kinds are pre- 
served for him in due season, as we every day ex- 
perience. But these pleasures are but of a subordi- 
nate degree ; he enjoys something of a far more sub- 
lime nature — his power of contemplating on the good- 
ness of hi9 Maker in the creation of all these things, 

11 
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whieh renders him desirous of somethiog above a&d 
beyond them ali. . '. 

Can.it thenefote be suggested^ that bdogs capable 
of the litost re&sed contemplations .00 the works of the 
creaiioo; capable of being moved and i^e^ed^ evca 
to an inexpressible degree of pieasare, by the coa^ 
blued barmonias *of unM. ; beinga capable of tnci«as» 
ing and adranciaig their knowledge aniol specsktisd 
in att things, (*ven to thdr iast moments; capable' of 
conceiving notions which no part of their mortal 
ftsme can possibly convey to their daderstandingy 
and in which no iastriimentel Infloence ean hafv^^ady 
share ; beings ^thol are n^vor satisfied in seardiiag 
after truth through all the winding labyribths and 
bidden recesses of natare ; I slay^can it be rmagioed) 
that such beings should be deprived of all existeaoe^ 
in the midst of these grooving specalations, which 
can have no origin but what is truly divine ? Its fid- 
ness must be in an hereafter. Our very imaginatioD 
reaches to eternity, in spite of all that can be said by 
the most obstinate atheist, or that our own doij^ 
can devise. Hope is a constant instinct which in- 
spires men with a desire of finding some better state, 
and is a sure presage of futurity ; nor could any man 
on earth be possessed of it, if that state were not 
certain, no more than he would shrink at committing 
a wicked act, if there were no power within himself 
that is to live hereafter. Another strong proof of 
the immortality of the soul flows fh>m jbe infallible 
goodness and justice of the Divine Being; for if it 
were not immortal, and ever consdous of good and 
evil done in this life, that goodness and justice would 
be liable to ))e called in question. This notion has 
often confounded some of the greatest philosophers, 
and is at the same time one of the greatest considera- 
_iipns to prove a future state, when entered upon 
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with deliberation. Can we hesitate to believe the 
immortality of the soul, wlien we see how the most 
abandoned miscreants live and prosper in affluence 
of fortune, carrying it with a high hand against their 
neighbours, distressing all in their power, enjoying 
and rioting on the sabstance of widows and orphans, 
and at last going to the grave unpunished ; whilst 
tiie innocent and virtuous sttjfTer a series of dfii^ti6ns\ 
and nuseries, by the means of these powerfel tyrants, 
ill their lives, and at length fie down in the dust, 
"wvonged and unredressed in this life ? If then there 
bt not an hereafter for the soul, and if it be not c<»i- 
scious of past good and evil, where is the justice, 
where is the goodness, where is the mercy, where is 
the benevolence in giving being to mankind, for no 
other end but to suffer pains and misery lat the hands 
of another; and what but partiality, (which is injus- 
•tice in itself,) would have ordered sufferings like 
these for some, and a power of tyrannizing to others^ 
for the short date of the life of man here, were there 
BO punishment ifor the unjust and base, no happiness 
ibr the virtuous and injured hereafter? These con- 
siileratioiuB have induced me to believe in a future 
existence, which I most firmly do. I wiil therefore 
put my trust in an all merciful God, who is able to 
conduct me through the thorny paths of this lii#, to 
another and. a better world. 
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LETTER 84. 

Prom an Uncle to hh Nephew^ on the pernicious 
TuAit of drinking to excess* 

When I consider your age, inexporience^ and 
situation, and how often you will,, anavoidably, be 
led into company, I think 1 cannot employ a vacant, 
hour better, than in laying before you a hw thoughts 
on die detestable practice of drinking to excess : and 
I enter on this business the more cheeriblly, because 
I am confident you havp hitherto been careful to 
follow my advice. 

There is no vice carries a greater shame and 
odium in it than drunkenness. There is x»» specta- 
cle we behold with greater aversion and contempt 
It sinks a man infinitely below the beasts that perish* 
The brutes are guilty of no excess-««>This is the pre- 
rogative of man. This shameful vice throws the 
mind into universal confusion and uproar— lays the 
understanding and reason in sad and deplorable 
ruins — effaces every thing that, can be called the im- 
age of God— extinguishes reason and Inflames the 
passions — dethrones the judgment, and exalts our 
worst desires in its place. The world has not in it 
a more contemptible sight than a rational creature 
in this condition. A famous republic of old used to 
ipake their slaves drunk, and expose them in that 
Condition to their children, that, by seeing their 
ridiculous actions, hearing their ridiculous expressions, 
and beholding that deplorable alienation of reason 
which this vice occasions, they might be efifectually 
deterred from it. They thought, says an useful wri- 
ter, that were they to apply wholly to the reason of 
their youth, it might prove to little purpose, as the 
force of the arguments, which they now employed^ 
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might not be sufficiently comprehended^ or the im- 
pression might soon be effaced : But when they made 
them frequently eye witnesses of all the madness 
and absurdities, and at length of the perfect senseless- 
ness which the immoderate draught occasioned, the 
idea of the wild change would be so fixed in the 
minds of its beholders, as to render them utterly 
averse to its cause. 

And may we not justly conclude it to be from 
hence that the offspring of the persons, who are ac- 
customed thus to disguise themselves, often prove 
remarkably sober. They avoid in their riper years 
their parent's crime, from that detestation of it which 
they contracted in their earlier years. As to most 
oth^ vices, their debasing circumstances are not 
fully known to us, till we have attuned a maturity 
of age : nor can be then, till they have been duly 
attended to. But in our very clMldhood, at our first 
beholding the effects of drunkenness, we are stricken 
with astonishment, that a rat^nal being should be 
thus changed-^and be induced to make himself the 
object of scorn and contempt. And indeed we must 
hold the man in the utmost contempt, whom we hear 
and see in his progress to excess : at first, teazing 
you with his contentiousness and impertinence — 
mistaking your meaning and hardly knowing his 
own — then, faultering in his speech-*-unab]e to gefr 
through an entire sentence — bis hands trembling — •* 
'his eyes swimming — his legs too feeble to support 
him ; till at length you only know the human crea- 
ture by his shape. 

I cannot but add, that were a person of sense to 
have a just notion of all the silly things he says or 
does, 9f the wrttshed appearance he mal&€0 in a 
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dronkeo fit, he could not want a more powerful v* 
gument against repeating the crime. 

But as none of us are inclined to think ill of our- !tj 
selves, so none of us will know how far our vices 
ezpose us. We allow them excuses, which they 
meet not with from any but ourselves. 

This is the case of all : It is particularly so with, 
drunkards : Many of whom their shame would un- 
doubtedly reform, could they be brought to conceive 
how much they do of which they ought t6 be ashamed. 

t 

Nor is it improbable that it is the very considera- 
tion, how much drunkenness contributes to make a 
man the contempt of his wife, his children, his ser- 
vants, of all sober spectators, which hath proved the 
cause that it hath seldom been the reigning vice of . 
any people possessed of refinement of manners. 
Nay, drunkenness prevails most among the savage 
and uncivilized, amongst those of ruder understand- 
ings and less delicacy of sentiment. Crimes, as they 
are in men, there must be in all nations : but the 
more civilized have perceived drunkenness to be 
such an offence against common decency, such a 
prostitution of one's self to the ridicule and scoffs of 
the meanest, that in whatever else they inight trans- 
gress, they would not do it in this particular ; but 
leave a vice of such a degrading nature to the wild 
and uncultivated — to the stupid and nndistinguishing 
part of mankind — to those who had no notion of 
propriety of character, and decency of condi 
How late this vice became the reproach of our £ 
lish ancestors, we find in Camden's annals. Un 
the year 1581, he has this observation : — ^^ The £i 
lish, who hitherto had, of all the northern natio 
shown themselves the least addicted to immoder 
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drinking, and been commended fpr their sobrie|y, 

first learned in tkese wars in the Netherlands, to 

; swallow a large quantity of intoxicating liquor, and 

to destroy their own health by drinking that of others.'' 

> There is hardly any vice which entails more com-> 
plicated miseries upon the unhappy wretch that is a 
slave to it than drunkenness. It gradually underr 
mines the strength and vigour both of bo()y and 
mind. We every day see the most deplorable effects 
of this most shameful vice, in the ruined health, con- 
stitutidn, and fortune of vast numbers of our fellow 
creatures. How many ingenious and industrious 
, persons has this rendered useless and worthless ! — 
How many happy families does this daily reduce to 
indigence and beggary ! How many innocent suf- 
ferers doth it involve in its deplorable consequences ! 
How many have I known who began life creditably 
and reputably, with a basis, on whicli through indus- 
try and virtue, to rear the structure of an ample for- 
tune ; by contracting these fatal and cursed baluts^ 
have ruined themselves and their families forever ! 
For of all the vices there is none so incurable as this, 
when it is once contracted. Other vices leave us 
with age : This fixes its roots deeper, and acquires 
strength and firmness with revolving years. It kin- 
dles an infernal spark which is absolutely inextin- 
guishable. 

Besides, drunkenness is an inlet to all wickedness. 
For, when a man has no reason to direct him, he is 
epared for any enormity. It gives every species 
'' temptation power over us, by disqualifying us for 
Qsideration, and by extinguishing in us all regard " 
prudence and caution. 

It stimulates us to follow the rashest advice of our 
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companions, because not allowing us to reason upon 
it, and incapacitating us for self government, it oi 
coarse abandons us to the guidance of those with 
vfaom we are most pleased, of those who countenance 
all our excesses. 

It certainly lays us open to the greatest crimes y 
because when we are thoroughly heated by the ine- 
briating draught, we then are enamoured of what is 
daring and extravagant — we then aspire to bold and 
desperate undertakings, and that which is the most 
licentious then carries with it the appearance of a 
great and glorious enterprize, adapted to a courageous 
and intrepid rnind^ Hence rapes, adulteries, murders, 
acts of the last Inhumanity and barbarity have been 
perpetrated : actions, for which, if the very thoughts 
of them could have entered their minds in their sober 
moments, they would justly have abhorred themsdves. 
Alexander the Great, at the instigation of a drunken 
harlot, issued from his cups,^vith torches, and burnt 
Persepolis, the metropolis of the Persian empire, one 
of the most stately and magnificent cities in the whole 
world. 

The most fetal mischief, from which one branch 
of the medical profession derives its principal support, 
very frequently results from a state of intoxication. 
Young persons when inflamed with wine, hesitate not 
to throw themselves, in this state of inebriety, into 
the arms of the very lowest class of prostitutes, with 
whom all great cities swarm in the midnight hours — 
Creatures covered with fHth, itch, and rags, putrid 
with disease, and devoured with vermin, whom in 
their senses and sober hours they would have regard- 
ed TFitfa th9 utmost detestation and horror. 

I an, your ai«0ionate MRcIe. 
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LETTER 85. 
To a Nq^hew gomg abroad. 

My Dear Jack, 

I congratulate you upon the success of your in- 
teresty in so readily acquiring such an eligible situa* 
lion abroad ; I think it my duty, however, to assure 
you, that all the advantages of this voyage chiefly 
depend upon your proper behaviour and regulation 
of conduct. Avoid dissipation and idlepiess, which 
are very destructive to health, than which nothing 
could be more dear to you in a strange climate.— 
While you seek for a fortune, let justice and honour 
be your guides, and do not sully the laws of humane 
ity, by taking an unworthy advantage over the for- 
lorn. I hope to see you before your departure, in 
.order to add something to your purse and stocky 
that you may remember 

Your aflectionate under 



LETTER 86. 

From the Nephew in Answer^ 

« 
Mv Pear Uncle, 

I know not how to express my grateful thanks iot 
your advice. Believe me, I shall always endeavour to 
keep your bright example before my eyes, that I 
ijfx^s never deviate from the paths of rectitude. I 
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fthall do myself the cxtieme pleasure of seeing you 
to-morrow ; till tlien I remain, dear unck, 

Your affectionate nephew. 

LETTER 87. 

From a Tradesman to his Daughter, an Ur first set- 
ting wt in the world* 

My Dbar Giel, 

Yott are now embarking od the dangerous com- 
Bierce of the world at the early age of eighteen-an 
SS^Se most dangerons in the life of a feoiale. Do 
Tl J^efore, trelt with indifference the advice of a 
^^Xwho has bought wisdom by e.per.ence^ and 
Vho b^s no other view in the trouble he is now tak- 
E bat to teach you how to shun those dangers 
^hich prove the destruction of thousands. 

V the first place, remmber how ypung you are, 
and *iow ««ilx y««r youthful mmd «^y .be JeJ 
fistTiV, if yo« be not^ exceedingly cautious in your 
convict. For this reason, never be too confident of 
voM own resolutions, but reUgiously avoid even the 
Tit.pearance of temptation, and always ask for that 
£ijvice, which your father will always be ready to 
Jive you, with candour and tenderness, if you be not 

laibove taking it. , is. i. 

' Attend divine service on Sundays, as often as the 
nature of your connexions will admit, and do not 
neglect the perusal of the sacred writings. By these 
means you will retain the character of a good Chris- 
tian, and yon will thereby find yourself strengthened 
in the love of virtue. 
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Be panctually hone&t to every trust reposed in 
you : for the deficieacy of even but a shilling^ or a 
shillingfs.worth, is as ialal to a person's character^ as 
if the deficiency were for the largest sum. A char- 
deter once tainledy is forever ruined ; but this is an 
admonition, which I believei I hav6 now little need 
to give you. 

At all times puni^ally speak the tnith^ and do not 
endeavour t& hide a fault by the use of a lie. As I 
trust you have Kigh notions of honour, let me ardtiii- 
ly entreat you not to forfeit any part of that honour 
by the crime of falsehood, which belongs only to lit- 
tle, mean, and narrow Souls. My dear girl, cau- 
^ tiously avoid a lie even on the most trifling occasions^ 
if you wish to preserve your honour untainted. 

Be affable and civil to every one, however low 
their stations in life may be, and never look with 
contempt on any one merjely because they may not 
dress so well as yourself. The day will come, 
when the queen and. the beggar will be on a level. 

Among the minor virtue99 cleanliness stands fore- 
most — It is of the greatest importance in culinary 
and domestic concerns. A well informed ju^ment 
in the art of cookery and confecHonai^ being of the 
utmost importance in the respectable fan^ly you are 
about to enter, I shall therefore pr^ent you with 
two very excellent books on these subjects, eith^ 
Glasse's whole Art of Cookery, or the New Ameri- 
can Cookery, or Female Companion, by an Ameri- 
can Lady. , 

In the commerce of this world you will meet with 
variety of tempers, and some of them no ways pleas- 
ing to you ; but if your fortune ox hopes depend 
upon them, do not contend with your superiors 
about trifles, since many a good friend has beei| 
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lost by servants eadeavoaring to be wiser than their 
masters, mistresses, or superior connexions. Wi$e 
servants will always endeavour to discover the heat ' 
and inclinations of those they serve ; and when 
they have once discovered them, it will be no difficult 
matter to give satisfaction. 

Carefully avoid all party connexions among $er« 
vraots. Do what you can to make up differences^ 
but never foment them. Do not see them injured 
whom yoo serve, without acquainting them tbere^ 
with ; but avoid being the bearer of little idle tittle- 
tattle tales. Keep your own counsels, and trust no 
one with your bosom secrets but your father, or your 
real friend* 



AH this advice, however, will be but of little effect, 
niiless ypu keep yourself strictly virtuote. It is 
from a strict adherence te virtue that all your futoro 
hopes must flow ; but should you, in an unguarded 
moment, depart from the rigid rules of virtue, you 
will then be ruined, lost and undone forever ; for 
youi; relations, friends, and even acquaintances, will 
forsaj^e you and shun you. But I hope that such 
may never be the case of my motherless girl ! 

A few hints may not be improper to guard you 
against the snares and temptations, which men throw 
in the way of young and inexperienced girls. 

Never accompany any man* singly, to walk with 
him in the fields^ to ride with him in a coach, or to 
go to any of the public places of amusement. Gh 
too easily persuade themselves, that every youi 
fellow who dangles after them, wishes to mal 
wives of them ; but no mistake can be more, fatal i 
their reputation and character ; for there are an li 
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finite nonaber of those coxcombs^ who ^deavour to 
captirate the hearts of girls only that they.tnay have 
an opportunity of boasting in company how gredt 
are their conquests. 

When a young man of fortune expresses Ws love 
to a girl, who^has no fortune but her virtue and accom- 
plitfhmeDtSi great indeed should be her caution. It 
is certainty a gredt chance, if this consideration does 
not throw her off her guard, and induce her to con- 
sider that as love, which may be fouad to be only a 
snare for her ruin. It is this fatal mistake wluch 
hta (illed our public streets with so many unhappy 
girls. 

Real and sincere love is modest and tiraid| and 
every young woman may lay down this as a certain 
rule, that no man who recdiy wishes to make a wife 
of them ^ill ever a|tempt to take the least indecent 
liberties with them, nor ask for an improper favour, 
under promise of marriage at a more convenient 
time. The moment a man attempts any thing of 
this kind, the prudent girl wilt instantly fly from 
him, and ever after shun him.as she would the plague, 
pestilence, and famine. * 

Were young women properly to Consider how 

important and how difficult the proper choice of a 

husband is, we should not hear the complaints of sO 

many unhappy couples. But, the misfortune is, 

they marry first, and think it will be time enough to 

consider afterwards ; and hence it is that so many 

complain all the rest of their lives, and look back 

Ith regret and hprror on that day in which they 

litted service, to embark in a state^sf married 

wery. ^ 

There is ahother, and a very important consider* 

12 
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ation, wbieh oof^t to be constantly uppermost in 
your mind before yos ventiire to take a husband. 
Ask yourself diese plun questions ; how are we to 
live after we shall be married ? As I have no for- 
tane^myself, will my husband's income support os 
suitably, at leasts to my present condition, and will 
he be able to take care of me in sickness, and ena- 
ble me to bring up our children in a decent inaoner ? 
Remember, that however tenderly you may love 
each other, if want of any kind stare you ia the 
face, there will be no means whatever of retaining 
happiness in your bouse; and terrible indeed, islliat 
situation, which affords no hope but in death. Sack 
must be the situation of the generality of those whs 
embark inconsiderately in the married state. 

Thus, my dear girl,, have I finished the few hints 
I thought it necessary to give you, on your first 
lamiching into the dangerous commerce of the world. 
I could have said a thousand things more to you, 
but I am sensible how irksome too long a detail of 
admonitions is to young minds. I know v^ry well, 
that if you attend properly to these few hints, yow 
own good sense and judgment will supply the place 
of every thing I have left unsaid : but if these are 
disregarded by you, it would be to no purpose had I 
given you a thousand more. 

1 shall conclude with adraonishtng jrou to reraem* 
her how inexperienced a girl of your age must be, 
and how much you stand in need of die advice of a 
father. Let prudence be your guide, and kt it be 
the study of your life by day, and on your pillow by 
night, never to deviate a step from the thorny path 
of virtue. Let me but live to see you confirmed by 
these maxims^ and I shall then cheerfully resign my 
breath to him who gave it me, in the pleasing hope 
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^ tnat jroa Will live an amiable and valuable womaa 
long after I sball be laid 10 my peaceful grave, and 
mouldering into dust. 

Your affectionate father. 

LETTER' 88. 

From a Father to his Daughters^ on Love mid 

Friendship. 

Dbae Dauohtbrs, 

The luxury and dissipation that prevail in gen- 
teal life, as it corrupts the heart in many respects, 
so it renders ttincapabU of warm, sincere, and 
Steady friendi^hip. A happy choice of friends will 
be of the utmost conseqt^nce to you, as they may assist 
you by their advice and good offices. But the im- 
mediate gratification, which friendship affords to a 
warm, c^pen, and ingennous heart, is of itself a soffit 
cient motive to court it. In the choice of your 
friends, have your principal regard to goodness of 
heart and fidelity. ' If they also possess taste and 
genius, that will still make them more agreeable and 
useful companions. You have particular reason to 
place confidence in those who have shown affection 
for you in your early days, when you were incapa- 
ble of making them any return. This is an obliga^ 
tion for which you cannot be too grateful. If you 
have the good fortune to meet with any who deserve 
the name of friends, unbosom yourself with the ut- 
most confidence. It is one of the world's maxima 
never to trust any person with a secret, the discove- 
ry of which could give you any pain 5 but it is the 
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maiim.ef a little mind and a odd heart, unless ivbere 
it is tb^. effect of frequent disappointments and bad 
usage. An open temper, if restrained but by tolerar 
ble prudence, will make you on the whole, much 
happier than a reserved, suspicious one, although 
you may sometimes sufier by it. Coldness and dis- 
trust are two certain consequences of age and expe* 
rience ; but they are unpleasant feelings, and need 
not be anticipated before their time. 

But however open you may be in talking of your 
own afiaif s, nevet discover the secrets of one friend 
to another. Tl^ese are sacred deposites, which do 
not belong to you, nor have you any right to make 
use of them* 

There is another case in which. I suspect it is pro- 
per to be secret, not so much from motives of pru- 
dence as delicacy ; I mean in love matters. Thougli 
a woman has no reason to be ashamed of an attach- 
ment to a man of merit, yet nature, whose authority 
is superior to philosophy, has annexed a sense of 
shame to it. It is even long before a woman of deli- 
cacy dares avow to her own heart that she loves ; 
and when all the subterfuges of ingenuity to conceal 
it froiii'faeraelf fail, she feels violence done bptii tq 
her pride and to her modesty. This, I should ima- 
gine, must be always the case where she is not sure of 
^ return for her attachment, tn such a situation^ to 
lay the heart open to any person whatever^ does 
not appear to me consistent with the perfection of 
female delicacy. But perhaps I am in the wrong. 
At the saihe time I must tell you, that in point of 
prudence, it concerns you to attend well to the con- 
i&equences of such a discovery. These secriet^ 
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however important in your ovn estimatioQ, jiiay ap** 
pear very trifling to your friend, who possibly will 
not enter into your feelings, but may tdther consider 
diem as a subject of pleasantry. For this reason, 
love secrets are of all othlers the worst kept. But 
the consequences to you may be iery serious, as no 
man of spirit and delicacy ever valued a heart had^- 
neyed in the wc^s of love. If, therelbre, you must 
havis a ftiend to pour out your heart to, be sure of 
her honour and secresy. Let her not be a manied 
woman, especially if she lives happily with her hua^ 
band. There are certain unguarded moments in 
which such a Woman, though the best and woithiefet 
of her sex, may let hints escape, which at other 
times, or to any other person than her husband, $he 
Would be incapable of; nor will a husband, in this 
case, feel himself under the same, obligations of se- 
cresy and honour, as if you had put your confidence 
originally in himself, especially on a subject whick 
the world is apt totreat so Ughtly. 

If all other circumstances are equal, there are obyi^ 
ousadvantages in your making Mends of your bro» 
tbers and sbters. The ties of blood, and your beiQg 
80 much united in one common interest, form an ad- 
ditional bond of union to your friendship. If your 
brothers should have the good fortune to have hearts 
susceptible of friendship, to possess truth, honour, 
sense, and ddicaey of sentiment^ they are the 'fittest 
and most unexceptionaUe confidents. ]^ placing 
confidence in them, you will receive every advantage 
which you could hope fer from the friendship of men, 
without any of die inconveniences that attend such 
connexions with onr^x. 

12* 
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Beware of making confidants of your servants. 
Dignity^ not properly understood, very readily de- 
generates into pride, which enters into no friend- 
ships, because ft cannot bear an equal ; and is so 
fond of flattery as to grasp at it even from servants 
and dependants ; the most intimate confidants, there- 
fore, of proud people, are valet-de-chambres and wait- 
ing women. Show the utmost humanitv to your 
servants; make their situation as comfortable to 
them as possible ; but if you inake them your cob 
fidants, you spoil them, and debase yourself. 

Never allow any person, under the pretended sane*' 
tion of firiendship, to be so familiar as to lose a pro- 
per respect for you. Never allow them to teaze you 
on any subject that is disagreeable, or where ^ou 
have once taken your resolution. Many will tell 
you that this is inconsistent with the freedom which 
friendship allows, but a certain respect is necessary 
•in friendship as well as in love : without it, you may 
be liked as^ a child, but will never be loved as an 
equal. The temper and disposition of the heart, in 
your sex, make you enter more resi^dily into friend- 
ships than men. Your natural propensity to it is so 
strong, that you often run into intimacies which you 
soon have sufficient cause to repent of ; and this 
makes your friendships so very flnctuating. 

Another great obstacle to the sincerity, as well as 
steadiness of your friendships, is the great clashing 
of your interests in the pursuits of love, ambition, or 
vaniQr. For these reasons, it would appear at ir* 
sight more eligible for you to contract your fricn 
^hips with the men. Among other obvious advant 
ges of an easy intercourse between the two sexes, 
pcc^ions an emulation and exertion in each to exc 
mi be ngreeable : hence their respective excellei 

» » 
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icies are mutually cominunicated and blended. As 
their interests in no degree interfere^ there can be no 
foundation for jealousy or suspicion of rivalship. — 
The friendship of a man for a woman is always blen- 
ded with a tenderness, which- he never feels for one 
of his own sex, even where love is in no degree con- 
jCerned. Besides, we are conscious, of a natural title 
you have to our protection and good offices ; and 
therefore we feel an additional obligation of honour 
Jto serve you, and to observe an inviolable secresy, 
wbeQeyer you confide in us. But apply these dbser- 
rations with great caution. Thousands of women, of 
the best hearts and finest talents, have been ruined by 
men, who approached them under the specious name 
of friendship. But, supposing a man to have the 
xnost undoubted honour, yet his friendship to a wo^ 
man is so near akin to love, that if she be very agree- 
able in her person, she will probably very soon find a 
lover where she only wishes to meet a friend. Let 
me here, however, warn you against that weakness 
so common among vain wdmen, the imagination, that 
every man who takes particular notice of you is a 
lover. Nothing can ea;pose you more to ridicule^ 
than the taking up a mlan on the suspicion of his be« 
jug your lover, who, perhaps, never once thought of 
you in that view ; thus giving yourselves those airs 
fp common among silly women on such occasions. 

I am^ &^. 
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LETTER 89. 

From the same to the same on the foregoing st^'ed. 

DxAft Dauohtsils, 

There is a kind of anmeaning gallantrjr moch 
practiced by some meD, which if yoa have any discern- 
ment, you will really find very harmless. Men of 
this sort will attend you to public places, and be use- 
ful to you by a number of little observances, whicli 
those of a superior class do not so well understand, 
or have not leisure to regard, or perhaps are too 
proud to submit to. Look on the compliments of 
such men as words of coume, which they repeat to 

. every agreeable woman of their acquaintance.-^ 
There is a fkmMiarity they are apt to assume, which 

* a proper dignity in your behaviour will be easily 
aU^ to check. 

There is a different species of men, whom yon 
may like as agreeable companions, men of worth, 
taste, and genius, whose conversation, in some re- 
spects may be superior to what you generally meet 
with among those of your own sex. ft will be ibol- 
ish in you to deprive yourself of an useful and agree- 
able acquaintance merely because idle people say he 
is your lover. Such a man may like your company, 
without having any design upon your person. Peo- 
ple whose sentiments, and particularly whqiie taste 
correspond, naturally like to associate together, al- 
though neither of them have the most distant view 
of any further connexion. But, as this similarity of 
minds often gives rise to a more tender attachment 
than friendship ; it will be proper to keep a watch- 
ful eye ovcfr yoursdves, lest your hearts become too 

far engaged before you are aware of it. 
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At the saDnie time, I do not think that your sex, at 
least in this part of the world, have much of that 
sensibility, which disposes to such attachments.-— 
What is commonly called love among you is rather 
gratitude, and the partiality to the man who prefers 
you to the rest of your sex^ and such a man you 
often marry, with little either of personal esteem or 
direction. Indeed, without any unusual share of 
natural sensibility, and a very peculiar good fortune, 
a woman in this country has very little probability 
of marrying for love. It is a maxim laid down 
among you, and a very prudent one it is, that love is 
not to begin on your part, but is entirely to be the 
consequence of our attachment to you. Now suppos- 
ing a woman to have sense and taste, she will not 
find many men to whom she can possibly be supposed 
to bear any considerable share of esteem. Among 
these few, it is a very great chance if any of them 
distinguishes her particularly, ^ove, at least with 
us, is exceedingly capricious, and will not always 
fix whei^ reason says it should. Cut supposing 
one of them should become 'particularly attached 
to her, it is still extremely improbable that he should 
he the man in the world her heart most approved 
of. 

As, therefore, nature has not given you that un* 
Kmited range in your choice which.we enjoy, ghe has 
wisely and benevolently assigned to you a greater 
flexibility of taste on this subject. Some agreeable 
qualities recommend a gentleman to good liking and 
friendship. In the course of his acquaintance he 
contracts an attachment to you. When you perceive 
it, it ekcites your gratitude; this gratitude rises into 
a preference, and this preference perhaps at last ad^ 
yances to so$ae degree of attachment, especially if ii* 
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neets with crosses and difficuhies ; for those and a 
state of sttsptose^ are very great incitemenls to at* 
tachment) and are the food of love io hoth sexes. 
If attacboieiit was aot excited in your sex in tins 
aanner, there is not one in a million of you that 
would ever marry with any degree of love. A man 
of taste and delicacy marries a womaoi because he 
loves her more than any other. A woman of equad 
taste and delicacy marries him because she esteems 
hiffli and because he gives her that preference. Bu^ 
if a man imfortooately becomes attached to a womao 
whose heart is secretly pre-engaged, his attachment, 
instead of obtaimog a suitable return, is particularly 
offensive, and if he perwst to teaze her, makes him- 
self equally the object of her seorn and aversion. 

The effects of love among men are diverufied by 
their different tempers. An artful man may coun- 
terfeit every one of them so easily as to impose o& 
a young girl of an open, generous, and feeling heart, 
if she is not extremely on her guard. Ti^ finest 
parts in such a girl may not always prove sufficieaf 
fx her security. The dark and crdoked paths of 
cunning are unsearchable and inconceivable to an 
honourable and elevated mind. 

The following, I apprehend, are the most genuine 
effects of an honourable passion among the men, and 
the most difficult to counterfeit. A man of delicacy 
often betrays his passion by his too great anxiety to 
conceal it, especially if he has little hopes of being 
^rtunate. 

True love, io all its stages, seeks concealment, 
and never expects success. It renders a man not 
only respectful, bat timid in the highest degree^ 
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in his bebftvioor to die woman he loves. To con- 
ceal the awe he stands in of her, he may sometimes 
affect pleasantry, but it sits awkwardly on him, and 
he quickly relapses into his seriousness, if not into 
dulness. He magnifies all her real perfections in 
his imagination, and is either blind to her failings, or 
converts them into real beauties.. Like a person 
conscious of guilt, he is jealous that ev^ry eye ob- 
serves him ; and to avoid this he shuns all the little 
observances of common gallantry. His heart and 
his character will be improved in every respect by 
his attachment. His manners will become more 
gentle; and his conversation more agreeable; but 
difildence and embarrassment will always make him 
appear to disadvantage in the company of his mis- 
tress. If the fascination continues long, it will totally 
depress his spirit, and extinguish every active, vigor- 
ous, and manly principle of his mind* 

When yoB observe in a gentleman's bdiavionr 
these marks which I have ckscribed above, reflect 
seriously what you are to do. U his attachment is 
agreeable to yos, I leave you to do as nature, good 
sense, and delicacy shall direct you* If you love 
him, let rae advise you never to discover to him the 
full extent of your love, no, not although you marry 
him. . That sufficiently shows yqur preference, which, 
is all he is entitled to know. If he has dc^cacy, he 
will ask for no strong^ proof of your afiection for 
your sake; if h^ has sense he will not ask it for his 
own. TMs is an unpleasant truth, but I thought it 
my duty to. let yon know it. Violent love canndt 
subsist^ at least cannot be expressed Iqng together, 
on both sides : Otherwise the certain consequence, 
however concealed, is satiety and disgust. 
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My Mttl for your welfare has excked me to throw 
together these few thoughts, which I flatter myself 
wUl sink deep in your memory, and be of some 
u^e to you, at the time you stand most in need of 
assistance* 

I remain, yours affectionately, &c. 



LETTER 90. 

From a Father to his Daughters, on CourtsUp and 

Coquetish Behaviour. 

Dear Daughters, 

In my last, I laid before you my thoughts 
on love and friendship, and now proceed to consider 
some other particulars very essential to your happi- 
ness. If you see evident proofs of a gentleman's 
attachment, and are determined to shut your heart ' 
against hkn, as you ever hope to be used with gen- 
erosity by the pert«n who shall engage your own 
heart, treitf him honourably and humanely. Do 
ncpt let him M|l%er in a miserable suspense, bat be 
anxious to let him know your sentiments with regard 
to him. 

However people's^hearts may deceive them, there 
is scarcely a person that can love for any time, with- 
out at least some distant hope of success. If you 
really wish to undeceive a lover, yon may do it in 
a variety of ways : There is a certain species of 
familiarity in your behaviour, which may satisfy hf 
if he has any discernment left, that he has noth: 
to hope for. But perhaps your particular tem] 
may not permit of this — You may easily show t 
you want to avoid his company ; but if he is a m 
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wbose friendship you wish to preserve, you may not 
choose this method, because then you lose him in 
every capacity. You may get a common friend to 
explain matters to him, or fall on many other 4evice9y 
if y«u are seriously anxious to put him out of sus* 
pense. / . 

But, if you are resolved against every such m^thodj 
at least, do not shun opportunities of letting him ex» 
plain himself. If you do this, you aci barbarously 
and unjustly. If he brings you <to an explanation^ 

five him a polite, but resolute and decisive answer* 
n whatever way you convey your sentiments to him^ 
if he is a man^pf spirit and delicacy, he will give yooi 
no farther trouble, nor apply to your friends foc 
ttieir intercession. This last is a method of courtsh^ 
which every man of spirit will disdain. He never 
tirill whine or sue for your pity. That would mor>> 
tify almost as much as your scorn. In short, yoC^. 
may break such a heart, but you can never bend it* 
Great pride always accompanies delicacy, however 
concealed under the. appearance of the utmost geo'^ 
tieness and modesty ; and is the passion of all otherft 
the most difficult to conquer. 

There is a case where a woman may coquet justi* 
fiably to the utmost verge which her x;onscience will 
allow. It is where a gentleman purposely declines 
Co make his addresses, till such time as he thinks 
himself perfectly sure of her consent. This at bot- 
tom, is intended to force a wgman to give up th^ 
undoubted privilege of her sex, the privilege of re* 
fusing it ; it is intended to force her to explain herself^ 
In effect, before the gentleman designs to do it, and 
by this means to oblige her to violate the modesty 
and delicacy of her sex, and to invert ttie clearest 
order of nature. All this sacrifice if proposed to bir 

13 
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made, merely ^o gratify a most despicable vamty S| 
a man, who would degrade the very woman whom 
he wishes to make his wife. 

It is of great importance to distinguish, whether a 
gentleman who has the appearance of being year 
lover delays to speak explicitly, from the motive I 
liave mentioned, or from a diffidence inseparable 
tGtom the attachment. In the one case yoa can 
scarcely use him too 111 ; in the other you ought to 
tise him with great kindness : And the greatest kind- 
tiess you can show him, if you are determined not to 
listen to his addresses, is to let him kno^ it as sooa 
as possible. , 

I know the •many excuses with which women eo^ 
deavour to justify themselves to the world and to 
their own consciences, when they act otherwise^-* 
Sometimes they plead ignorance, or at least uncer- 
^tainty of the gentleman's real seatiments. Thai 
siometimes may be the case ; sometimes they plead 
the decorum of their sex, which enjoins on equal bC" 
haviour to all men, and forbids them to consider any 
man as a lover until he has directly told them so^— 
Perhaps few women carry their ideas of female deli* 
Cacy and decorum so far as I do. But I must say 
you are not e;ititled to plead the obligation of these 
virtues, in opposition to the superior ones of gratitude^ 
justice, and humanity. The man is entitled to a& 
these who prefers you to all the rest of your sex, and 
jperhaps whose greatest weakness is this very prefo> 
ence. The truth of the matter is, vanity and the 
love and of admiration is so prevailing a passion 
Amongst yod, that you may be considered to make a 
very great sacrificfei^ whenever ypu give up a loveri 
tin aft^r ttie art. of coquetry fails to keep him, or tiu 
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fi0 forces you to an explanation. Too can be fond 
of the love, when you are indifierent to, or even 
^hen you despise the lover. But the deepest and 
most artful coquetry is employed by women of sope* 
rior taste and sense, to engage and fix the heart of a 
maa, whom the world and whom they themselves 
esteem, although they are firmly determined nei^^r 
to marrj' him. But his conversation .amuses them^ 
and hi| attachment is the highest gratification to their 
vanity ; nay, they can ' sometimes be gratified with 
the utter ruin of hts fortune, fame and happiness. I 
em very certain I do not think so of all your sex ; I 
know many of them have principles, have generosity 
and dignity of soul, that elevates them above th& 
worthless vanity I have been speaking of. 

Such a woman, I am persuaded, may always con*- 
vert a lover, if she cannot give him her afiections^ 
into a warm aqd steady friend, provided he is a jnan 
-of sense, resolution, and candour. If she explains 
herself to him with a generous openness and freedom^ 
he must feel the stroke as a man, but he will like*- 
wise bear it as a man; what he suffers he will sufler 
in silence. Every sentiment of esteem will remain; 
but love, though it requires very little food» and 
is easily surfeited with too much, yet it requires 
some. He will veiwiier in the light of a married 
woman ; and though passiqn subsides, yet a man of 
a candid and generous heart always retains a tender^ 
ness for a woman he has oiice loved, and who has 
used him well, beyond what U4 feels for any other of 
her f ex. * 

If he has not confided his own secret to ^ny body, 
he has an undoubted title to ask you not to divulge it. 
If a Womau chooses to trust any of ber companion's 
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with her own unfortunate attachments, she mayy as 
it is her own affair alone ; but, if she has any gene- 
rosity or gratitude, she will not betray a secret which 
cloes not belong to her. 

I aiD; &c. 

• LETTER 91. 
Ffom the same to tkesame^ on the foregoing mhfecfm 



pJSAR Daugrtbbs, 

I have insisted the more particularly on this sub- 
ject of courtship, because it may most readily hc^p- 
pen to you at that early period of life when you can 
baye little experience or knowledge of the world^ 
when your passions are warm, and your judgments 
not arrived at such full maturity as to be able to cor- 
rect them. — I wish you to possess such high princi- 
ples of honour and generosity as will render you in- 
capable of deceiving, and at the same time to possl^s 
that acute discernment, which may secure you against 
being deceived. 

Male coquetry is much more inexcusable than fe- 
male, as well as more t)ernicioui^ ; but it is rare in 
this country. Very hvf meA will give themselves 
the trouble to gain or retain any woman's affections 
unless they have views in them either of an honoura-* 
ble or dishonourable kind. Men employed in the 
pursuits of business, ambition, or pleasure, will not f\ 
give themselves the trouble to engage a woman's af- 
fections, merely from the vanity of conquest, and of 
triumphing over the heart of an innocent and de- 
fenceless girl. Besides, people never value much 
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%ftat is entirely in their power. A man of parti?^ 
sentiment^ and address, if he lays aside all regard to 
.truth and humanity, may engage the hearts of fifty 
~ women at the same time ; and may likewise conduct 
bis coquetry with so much art, as to put it out of the 
power of any of them to specify a single expression 
that could be said directly expressive of love. This 
ambiguity of behaviour, this art of' keeping one in 
suspeiice, is the great secret of coquetry in both sex- 
es. It is the more cruel in us, because we can carry 
it to what length we please, and continue it as long 
as we please, without yoifr being so much at liberty as 
to complain or expostulate : whereas, we can break 
our chain and force you to explain, whenever we be« 
come impatient of our situation. 

A woman, in this country, may easily prevent 
the first impressions of love, and every motive of 
prudence and delicacy should make her guard her 
heart against them, till such time as she has received 
the most convincing proofs of the attachment of a 
man of such merit as will justify a reciprocal regard* 
Tour hearts indeed may be shut inflexibly and per- 
manently against all the merit a man can possess. 
That may be your misfortune, but cannot be your 
fault In such a situation, you would be equally un- 
just to yourself and to your lover, if you gave him 
your hand, wnen your heart revolted against him. 
But miserable will be your fate, if you allow an at>> 
tachment to steal on you before you are sure of a re^ 
turn ; or what is infinitely worse, where are wanting 
those qualities which alone can ensure happiness ia 

a married state. 

It 

I knov nothiM that renders a woman more dfs>> 

X9* 
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Elcable than her thinking it essential to happiness to 
e married ! Besides the gross indelicacy of the senti- 
menty it is a false one ; as thousands of women have 
experienced. But, if it was true, the belief that it 
vas so, and the consequent impatience to be mar- 
ried, is the most effectual way to prevent it. 

You must not think from this, that I do not wish 
you to marry. On the contrary, I am of opinion 
that you may attain a superior degree of nappiness 
in a married state, to what you may perhaps Bnd in 
any other. I know the forlorn and unprotected sit- 
uation of an old maid, ^e chagrin and peevishness 
irhich are apt to infect their temper, and the great 
difficulty of making a transition with dignity and 
cheerfulness, from the period of youth, beauty, ad- 
miration, and respect, into the calm, silent, unnoticed 
tetreat of declining years. 

I see some unmarried women, of active, vigorous 
minds, and of great vivacity of spirits, degrading 
themselves ; sometimes b / entering into a dissipated 
course of life unsuitable to their years, and exposing 
themselves to the ridicule of the girlsj who might 
have been their grandchildren ; sometimes by op- 
pressing their acquaintances by impertinent intrusions 
into their private affairs ; and sometimes by beiB^ 
the propagaters of scandal and de^mation. All 
this is owing to an exub^ant activity of spirits, 
which, if it had found employment at home, would 
have rendered them respectable and useful members 
af society. 

I see other women in the same situation, gentle, 
modest, blessed with sense, taste, delicacy, and eveiy 
milder ifeminine virtue of the heart, but of weak 
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e^pints, bashful and timid ; I see such women sink-* 
ing into obscurity and insignificance, and gradually 
losing every elegant accomplishment, for this evident 
reason, that jhey are not united to a partner who has 
sense, worth, and taste, to know their value ; one 
who is able to draw forth their concealed qualities, 
and show them to advantage ; who can give that 
support to their feeble spirits which they stand in so 
much need of ; and who by his affection and tender- 
ness, might make such a woman happy -in ejterting 
every talent, and accomplishing herself in evefy ele^ 
gant art, that could contribute to his amusement. 

• 

In sh^rt, I am of opinion, that a married state, if 
entered into from proper motives of esteem and 
affection, will be the happiest for yourselves, make 
you most respectable in the eyes of the world, and 
the niost useful members of society. But I confess 
I am not en^gh of a patriot to wish you to marry 
for the good of the public. I wish you to marry for 
no other .reason but to make yourself happier.:--- 
When I am so particular in my advices about your 
conduct, I own my heart beats with the fond hopes 
of making you worthy the attachment of men, who 
will deserve you, and be sensible of your merit. Bat 
I sincerely hope you will never relinquish the «ase 
and independence of a single life, to become the 
slaves of a fool or tyrant's caprice. ^ 

, As these have always been my sentiments, I shall 
do you but justice, when I wish you in such, isde* 
pendent circumstances as may lay you ucider no 
teiioptation to do frdm necessity what you will never 
do from choice. This will Tikewise save yoQ from 
that cruel mortification to a woman of spirit^ the 
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outpicioD that a gentleman tlunks he doeayott ^ 
hesiour or a favour when he asks yoa for his wife. 

« I aiDy &c* 

I 



LETTER 92. 
From a Father to Ma Daughters y on Marriage,* 

DXAR DAUaHTBRS, 

Ton may perhaps imagine, /that the reserved 
behaviour which I recommend to you, and your 
appearing seldoip at public places, miKt cut of all op- 

r)rtunities of your being acquainted with gentlemen. 
am very far from intending this ; I advise you to 
no reserve but what will render you more respected 
end beloved by our sex. I do not think public 
places suited to make people acquainted together. — 
They can only be distinguished there by their looks 
and external behaviour. But it is in private compa- 
nies alone where you can expect easy and agreeable 
conversation, which I shall never wish you to decline. 
If you do not allow gentlemen to become acquainted 
wiUi you, ydu can never expect to marry with attach- 
ment on either side. Love is very seldom produced 
at first si^t ; at least it must have, in that case, a 
very unjustifiable foundation. True love is founded 
on esteem, in a correspondence of tastes and senti^ 
meats, and steals on the heart imperceptibly. 

There is one advice I shall leave you, \o which I 
beg your particular attention. Before your affections 
come to be in the least engaged to any man, examine 
your tempers, your tastes, and your hearts very se- 
verely; and settle in your own minds what are the 
rei|ulsites to your happiness in a married state; 
and as it is almost impossible that you should get 
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every^tbiag to your wishy tome to a steady determi- 
nation what you are to consider as essential; and 
what may be sacrificed. 

V 

If you have hearts disposed by nature for love 
stnd friendship, and possess tho^e feelings which 
enable you to enter into ^11 the refinements and deli- 
ca^es of these attachments, consider well for your 
own sake, and. as you value your future happinessi 
before you give them any indulgence. If you have 
the misfortune (for a very great misfortune it com* 
monly is to your sex) to have such a temper and 
such sentiments deeply rooted in you i if you have 
spirit and resolution to resist ihe solicitations of vanity^ 
the persecution of friends, (you will have lost the 
only friend that would never persecute you) and cao 
support the prospect of the many inconveniences at- 
tending the state of an old .maid, which I formerly 
pointed out ; then you may indulge yourself in that 
kind of sentimental reading and conversation which 
is most correspondent to your feelings. 

But if you find, on a strict self examinatioui that 
marriage is absolutely essential to your happiness^ 
keep the secret inviolable in your own bosoms, for 
the reasons I formerly mentioned : but shun^ as you 
would the most fatal poison, all that species of rea<Hng 
and conversation which warms the imagination, 
which engages and softens the heart, and raises the 
taste above the level of common life. If you do 
otherwise, consider the terrible conflicts of passion 
which this may afterwards raise in your breasts. 

If this refinement once takefr deep root in your 
minds, and you do not obey its dictates, but marry 
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firoin vulgar and mercenary views, yoo may oev€9 
6e able to eradicate it entirely ; and then it will em- 
bitter all your married days. Instead of meeting 
with sense, delicacy, tenderness, a lover, a friend, an 
equal companion, in a husband, you may be tired 
with innpidity and dulness : shocked with indelicacy, 
or mortified with indifference. You will find none 
to compassionate or even understand your sufferance ; 
for your husbands may not use you cruelly, and may 
give yon as much money for your clothes, personal 
expenses, and domestic necessaries, as is suitable to 
ihtir fortunes ; the world would therefore Io^l upon 
you as onreasonable women, who did not deserve t& 
be happy, if you were not so. — To avoid these com- 
plicated evils, if you are determined at all events to- 
marry, I would advise you to make all your reading^ 
and amusements of such a kind as do not affect the 
heart, nor the imagination, ej^cept in the way of wit 
or humour* 

I have no view by these advices to lead your taste; 
I only want to persuade you of the necessity of know- 
ing your own minds, which, though seemingly very 
easy, is what your sex seldom obtain on many im- 
portant occasions in life, but particularly on this of 
which I am speaking. There is not a quality I 
more anxiously wish you to possess, than that collec- 
ted decisive spirit which rests on itself, which enar- 
bles you to see where yqur true happiness lies, and 
to pursue it with the most determined fesolution. Id 
matters of business, follow the advice of those who 
know them better than yourselves, and in whose in-> 
tegrity you can confide; but, in matters of taste^ 
that depend upon your own /eelings, consult no oQBt 
^ iitlemi whatever, but commit your own hearts;. 
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If a gentleman makes his addresses to you, or 
;gives you reason to believe he will do so, before yoU 
bIIow your affections to be engaged, endeavour in 
the most prudent and secret manner, to procure from 
your friends every necessary information concernidg 
him; such as his character fpr sense, his morals, 
his temper, fortune and family; whether it is dis- 
tinguished for parts- and worth, or for folly, knavery, 
and loathsome, hereditary diseases. When your' 
friends inform you of these, they have fulfilled their 
doty. If they go further, they have not that defer* 
ence for you which a becoming dignity on your part 
would effectually command. Whatever your views 
are in marrying, take every possible precaution to 
prevent their being disappointed. If fortune and the 
pleasures it brings are your aim, it is not sufficient 
that the settlement of a jointure and children's pro- 
visions be amply and properly secured ; if *is necessa- 
ry that you should enjoy the fortune during your own 
life. The principal security you can have for this will 
depend on your marrying a good natured, generous 
man, who despises money, and who will let you live 
tvhere you can^best enjoy that pleasure, that ease, aod 
parade of life, for which you married him. 

I am, Ssc* 



LETTER 93. 

From the same to the same^ ok the foregoing unmeet % 

Dear Daughters, 

From what I wrote in my last, you will easily see 
that I could never pretend to advise whom you should 
marry ; but I can with confidence advise whom you 
tsboold noUootarry. 
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Avmd a coinpanion that may entail any hered* 
Itary disease on your posterity; particularly, that 
most dreadful of all human calamities, madness. It 
IS the heighth of imprudence to run into such danger^ 
and| in my opinion, highly criminal. 

Do not marry a (o<A ; he is the most uiitractable 
of all animals ; he is led by his passions and capiicejB^ 
and is incapable of hearing the voice oif reason. It 
may prpbably too hurt your vanity to have husbands 
for whom you have reason to blush and tremble, evierjr 
time they open their lips in company. But the worst 
circumstance that attends a fool is, his constant jeal* 
onsy of his wife's bein^ thought to govern him. This 
renders it impossible to lead him, and he is condnn* 
ally doing absurd and disagreeable things, for nd- 
other reason but to show he dares to do them. 

A rake is always a suspicious husband, because he 
has only known the most i^orthless of your sex. He 
likewise entails the worst diseases on his wife and 
children, if he has the misfortune to have any. 

If you have a sense of religion yourselves, do not 
think of husbands who have none. If they have ' 
tolerable'undf'rstandings, they will be glad that you 
have religion, for their own sake, and for the sake of 
their families. If they are weak men, they will be 
continually teazing and shocking you about your 
principles. If you have children, you will suffer the 
most bitter distress, in seeing all your endeavours to 
form their minds to virtue and piety, all your endeav- 
ours to secure (heir present and eternal happiness, 
frustrated and turned into ridicule. 

M I look on your choice of a husband to be of the 
greatest consequence to your happiness, I hope you 
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will make it with the utmost circumspection. Do 
not give way to a sudden sally of passion^ and dig- 
nifj it with the name of love. — Genuine love is not 
founded in caprice; it is founded in nature-— on 
honourable views and virtues — on similarity of taste 
and sympathy of soul. If you have these sentiments, 
you will never marry any one, when you ^are not in 
t6at situation^ in point of fortune, whiQh is necessary 
to the happiness of either of you. What that com^ 
petency may be, can only be determined by your 
own tastes. It would be ungenerous in you to take 
advantage of a lover's attachment, to plunge him into 
distress; and if he has any honour, no personal 
gratification will ever tempt him to enter into any 
connexion, which will render you unhappy. If you 
have as much between you as to satisfv ^1 your de-* 
mands, it b sufficient. I shall conclutle w;ith en- 
deavouring to remove a difficulty, which must occur 
to any woman of reflection, on the subject of marriage* 

What is to become of all these refinements of deli- 
cacy — ^that dignity of manner which checked all 
fanuliarities, and suspended desire in respectful and 
aiirful admiration ? In answer to this, I shall only' 
observe, that if motives of interest or vanity have 
had anv share in your resoUitions to marry, none of 
these chimerical notions will give you any pain ; — 
nay, they will very quickly appear as ridiculous in 
your own eyes, as they probably always do in the 
eyes of your husband. They have, been sentiments 
which floated in your imaginations, but have never 
reached your hearts. But if these sentiments have 
been truly genuine, and if you have had the singularly 
happy fate to attach those who understand them, you 
' have no reason to be afraid. 

14 
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Marriage, indeed, will not at once dispel tfaiB en- 
chantment raised by an external beauty f bat die 
viitues and graces that first farmed the hearty that 
reserve and delicacy which always left the lover 
something farther to wish, and often made him doabt- 
fiil of your sensibility or attachment, may, and oagbt 
ever to remain. The tumult of passion will neces- 
sarily subside; but it will be succeeded by an endear- 
ment that affects the heart in a more equal, more 
sensible, and tender manheh But I must check 
myself, and not indulge in descriptions that may 
mblead you, and that too s^nsiMy awake the remem- 
brance of my happier days, which, perhaps, it were 
better for me to forget forever. 

I have thus given you my opinion on sotue of the 
most important articles of your futtil-e life, chiefly 
Calculated M that period, when you are just entering 
the worid. I have endeavoured to avoid some pe« 

. culiarities of opinion, which, from their contradiction 
to the general practice of the worid, I might reaaoD- 

^ ably have suspected were not so well founded. But 

^in writing to you, I am afraid my heart has been too 
full, and too warmly interested, to allow me to keep 
thi^ resolution. This may have produced some em- 
barrassment, and some seeming contradicdons.— 
What I have written has been the amusement -dif some 
solitary hours, and has served to divert some melan- 
choly reflections — I am conscious I undertook a task 
to which I was very unequal ; but I have dischsfrged 
a part of my duty. — You will at least be pleased 

, ^ith it, as the last mark of your father's loye and 
attention. ^ 

I am; &c. 
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LETTER 94. 

To a Frienif on his Recovery from a dangerous 
, Illness. 

DkAR SfBy ^ 

Give me leave to mingle my joy, with th«t of 
all your friends and relationsyrin the recovery of your 
healthy and to join with them to bless God for con- 
tinuing to your numerous welUwishers, the lifeivefit 
of ypof useful and valuable life. That he. may long 
preserve you in health, and prosper all yoar utid^r- 
^akiogSy for the good of your worthy famllyi and th^ 
pleasure of all your friends and acquaintance, Is the 
bear^ prayer of, «ir, ^ 

Your faithful friend and humble servant. 

LETTER 95. 

An Answer to the Preceding. 

Dbah Sib, 

I give yoo many thanks for your kind con- 
gratulations. My return of health will be the greater 
pleasure to me,^ if I can contribute in any measure 
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to the happiness of my good friends ; and particularly^ 
to that of you and yours : for I assure you, sir, that 
nobody can be more than 1 am, 

Your obliged humble servant. 



LETTER 96. 

From d young Gentleman to his afflicted Friend. 

I cannot fail, my dear Harry, most sensibly te 
feel the loss yon have sustained in the death of a good 
and indulgent father. It pierces me to the heart : 
for I know how great was your affection for him, 
and how feelingly you must bemoan his loss. I 
will call upon you to morrow, and we will cry toge- 
ther ; for, as we always mutually enjoyed our sports, 
vhy should we be separated in our griefs. They 
tell me you do not cry, but sit in, gloomy silence. 1 
do not like this ; for I have somewhere read, ,that 
tears ease the heart, and open a passage for the an- 
guish of the soul. That Heaven may give you pa- 
tience under this terrible calamity, is the most fervent 
prayer of 

Your disconsolate friend. 

LETTER 97. 

'Anstoer to the Preceding'. 

I know of nothing in this world but A letter 
from my dear Billy, that could have so soon awaken- 
ed me from the deep aild melancholy gloom with 
which I was overwhelmed. Your letter forced from 
fny eyes a flood of tears, and since that, my heart is 
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much easier. Am I not wicked io ,flios repioing at 
my hard fatey when it is undoubtedly the work, the 
plea«are of that great Being, to wh'otf will, ray dear 
father has often told me, we uught at all times to sub- 
mit ? Others, perhaps better children than myself, 
have experienced the like loss, and more submit to 
the 3ame dreadful misfortune. My poor mamma is 
almoBt distracted, and my grief I perceive adds to 
hers. 1 will, therefore endeavour to conceal it. Let 
me see you to-day or to-morrow at farthest ; which 
is all I can say at present, but—- what anather have 
Ilost!- 



LETTER 98. 

From a Preceptor to his Scholarf during Vacation 

Titne. 

Sjbar Charles, 

I am uirwilling to omit the first opportunity that 
offered, in commencing a correspondence wim my 
young friend, for fear, during this leisure time, the 
advice I have given and the rules I have set down, 
in respect to writing letters, may be either forgotten 
or neglected. I think it my duty, therefore, to remind 
you of these observations, and by insisting on regular 
answers, oblige yon to practice, as well as to observe. 
You may remember that my first advice was to be 
careful of your spelling, and not to make use of 
pompous language in addressing your friends; a 
simplicity of style always recommends Itself, and 
displays far liiore learning than thapsodkal bombast: 
be also as brief as possible, for a pronx writer ex- 
hausts the patience of his reader. Avoid repetitons, 

14* 
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for they offend tbe ear ; except th^y are artfuBy 
introduced, to make some artful point. I disafj^rove 
of parentheses (except they are absolutely nedBSsary) 
for they generally create confusion: some masters 
are very fond of recommending long s's, and appropri- 
ating the round one to the final letter of a word. Never 
send a letter to any with an interlineation : it is an 
affront, for it betokens both laziness and carelessness; 
there is no excuse for an interlineatipn, except it is a 
piece which you wish to prove an original, and of which 
there should be no duplicate. Avbid capital letters, 
which should only be appropriated to proper names 
or particular nouns. When you introduce a word 
which requires more than common notice, or on 
which the reader should lay a great accent, put a dash 
under it ufith yojur pen ; such words, when printed, 
are put in italics; but do hot be too fond of Ibis, for 
I have known many puzzled by these datfh^^ which 
have frequently intimated wit where there was none. 
Never let me see you write you wcw, or I shall deny 
you werCj ever a pupil of mine. Be attentive to the 
time, and do not jumble the present, past, and future, 
as many writers do. Use the conditional mood, 
provided the sentence be coi^ditional ; this, I confess, 
is not a general observation, but if a man pretend to 
write, he ought to be correct. Do not crowd us 
with monosyllables, for they are very insignificant 
creatures, nor use many long words, for ^ar you 
may exceed comprehension. I hate particles when 
.they are avoidable; be, therefore, sparing in your 
for^ your butSy and your ands. Quotations, when 
not made too common, display both a variety, and 
some knowledge of authors ; but beware of misapply- 
ing them, for you not only insult, the author you 
i>orrow from, but expose yourself to ridicule. Do 
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not atrogate tlie power of makiDg words, for we ha^ 
mifficient in oar language to express our meanin 
and there are very few who possess competent abi 
ties for the task. Avoid cant and obsolete phrase 
nor insert a word that you do not perfectly compi 
hend. These hints, I hope, will be safficient ; I 
me^ therefore, see they are observed, |irhile I remai 
with compliments to your father^ 

Yout sincere friend. 

LETTER 99. 

To a Young Gemtemauy on the Art of Pleasing 

Mt dear Friend, 

Air, address, manners and graces, are of 8U( 

great advantage to whoever has them, and so pec 

liarly and essentially necessary for you, that now, 

the 4me of our meeting draws near, I tremble i 

fear I should not find you possessed of them ; ai 

to tell you the truth, I doubt you ,are not yet sul 

ciently convinced of their importance. As I op 

myself, without the least reserve, whenever I tfaii 

that my doing so can be of any 'use to you, I w 

give you a short account of myself. When I fi] 

came into the world, which was at the age that y 

are of now, so that (by the way) you have got t 

start of me in that important article by two or thj 

years at least ; at nineteen I left the university 

';j Cambridge, whe^-e I was an absolute pedant. Wfa 

I talked my best, I quoted Horace : when I aia 

at being facetious, I quoted Marshall ; and whei 

had a mind to be a fine gentleman, I talked Ovid; 
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J w^ convinced that none twt the ancibnts had €om> 
mon sense ; that the classics comained every tH^ag 
diat was either necessary, useful or ornamental to 

, men. With these excellent notion^ I w^nt first to 
the Hagae, where by the help of seversd letters of 
recommendation, I was soon introduced into all the 
best coropaily i and where I very soon discovered 
that I was totally mistaken in almost every one no- 
tion I had entertained.. Fortunately, I had a strong 
desire to please, (the mixed result of good nature, 
and a vanity by no means blaraeable) and was sen- 
sible that I had nothing but the desire. I therefore 
resolved, if p9ssible, to acquire the means also. I 
studied minutely the dress, the air, the manner, the 
address, aiid the turn of conversation of all those 
whom I found to be tlie people in fashion, and most 

. generally allowed to please. I imitated them as well 
as I could : If I heard that one was reckoned vemark- 
ably genteel, I carefully watched his dress, motions^ 
and attitudes, and formed my own upon them. When 
I heard of another whose conversation was agneeable 
and engaging, I listened and attended to the turn of 
it. t addressed myself to all the most fashionable 
ifine ladies ; confessed and laughed with them at my 
-owi^awkwardness and rawness, recommending my^ 
self c6 an object for them to try their skill in fortsAag. 
"By these means, and with a passionate desire of 
pleaiiing every body, I came by degrees to please 
some ; and I can assure you, that what iitde figure I 
have made in the world, has been much more owing 
to that passionate desire I had of pleasing universally, 
thnn to any ia^insic merit or sound knowledge I 
might ever have been master of. M v passion for 
pleasing was so strong (and I am glad it was so) 
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that I own to you, I wished to make every woman I 
saw, in love with me,^^ and every man I met with, 
admire me. Without this passion for the object, I 
should never have been so attentive to the means ; 
and I own I cannot conceive how it is possible for 
any man of good natuie or good ^ense to be without 
this passion. Does not good nature incline us to 
please all those we converse with, of whatever rank 
or station they may be ? and does not good sense 
and common observation show of what infinite use 
it is to please ? Moreover, at your age, I would not 
have contented myself with barely pleasing ; * I want- 
ed to shine, and to distinguish myself in ^e world 
as a man of fashion as well as business. And that 
ambition pr vanity, call it what you please, was a 
right one ; it hurt nobody, and made jne exert what- 
ever talents I had. It b the spring of a thousand 
right and godd things. 

Whatever is wo9th doing at all, is worth doing 
well, and nothing can be done well without attention. 
Custom has made dancing rather unfashionable in a 
young man ; but mind, if you learn it, that you learn 
to do it well, and not be ridiculous, though in a fool- 
ish, ridiculous act. Dress is of the same nature; 
you must dress : Therefore attend to it ; not in 
order to rival or to excel a fop in it, but in order to 
avoid singularity, and consequently ridicule. Take 
great care always to be dressed like the reasonable 
people of your own age, in the place where yoii. are ; 
whose dress is never spoken of one way or other^ as 
either too negligent or too much studied. Dress is 
one of the various ingredients that contribute to th^ 
art of pleasing ; it pleases the eyes at least* 
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, When you find yourself engfeiged insensibly ii^ 
favour of any body, of no superior ^nerk^or distia«> 
guished talents, exaiiiine, and see what it is that hav 
made those impressions upon you ; and you wiU 
find that it is that gentleness of manners, that sur 
and address, which I have so often recommended to 
you ; and from thence draw this obvious conclusion^ 
that what pleases you in them, will please others in 
you \ for we are all made of the same clay, tboiigb 
some of the lumps area little finei* and some a little 
coarser ; but in general, the surest way to judge of 
others is to examine and analyze one^s self thoroughly. 
When v^ meet, I will assist you in that analysis, in 
which ev^icy n^an wants some assistance against bis 
own self-love. 
/ Adieu. 



LETTER 100. 

To' a Young Lady on the Amusements of the . 

female Bex. 

Mt Dear Girl, 

Every period of life has amusements which 
are natural and proper to it. You ma^ indulge the 
variety of your taste in these, while you keep within 
the bounds of that propriety which is suifsfble to your 
sex. 

Some amusements are conducive to health, as 
various kinds of exercises ; some are connected with 
qualities really useful, as different kinds of ^women's 
work, and all domestic concerns of a family : some 
are called elegant accomplishments, as dress, dancing, 
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music and drawing. Sach books as improve youir 
imderstanding, enlarge yoar knowledge, and caltivate 
your taste may be considered in a higher point of 
view thkn mere amusements. There are a variefty 
of otiiers, which are neither useful nor ornamental^ . 
each as play of different kinds. 

t would particularly recommend to yoo those ex- 
ercises that^oblige you tp be much abroad in the open 
airl such as walking, and riding ob horseback. These 
will give vigour to your constitution, and a bloom to , 
your complexion. If you accustoni yourself to go 
abroad always in a carriage, you will soon become 
so enervated, as to be unable to go out of doors with- 
out them. ^They are like most articles of luxury, 
usefc^ and agreesdile when judiciously used, but when ' 
habitual, they become both insipid and pemkious. 

An attention to your health is s^ duty you owe to 
yourself and your friends. Bad health seldom fails 
to bave an influence on the spirits and temper. -The 
finest geniuses, the most delicate minds, have very fre- 
queQtly a correspondent delicacy of bodily constitu- 
tiolip which they are too apt to neglect. Their luxu- 
ry lies in reading and late hours, equally enemies to 
health and beauty-^But though good health be oiie 
of th^gre^test blessings of li^, never make a boast 
efk*. but enjoy it in grateful silence. We so natfh 
rany atfodate the idea of female softness and delica- . 
cy with acorrespondeiH delicacy of eonstitutioi), that 
when a woman speaks of her great strength, her ex- 
traordinary appetite, her ability to bear excessive 
fatigue, we recoil at the description in a way which 
she is Ii|||^ aware of. , r 

Th^ intention of your being taught needle work, 
knitting, and the like, is not on account of the xntrin- 
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sic valu« of all you can do with your hands, whicb 
is trifling ; but to enable you to judge more perfectly 
of that kind of work, and to direct the execotion o£ 
it in others. Another principal end is to enable yoa 
to fill up, in a tolerably agreeable ^ay^ some of die 
many solitary hours you must necessarily pass at 
home. It is a great article in the happiness of life, 
Co have yonr pleasures as independent of others as 
possible. By continually gadding abroad in search 
of amusement, you lose the respect, of all your ao- 
qu^ntances, whom you oppress ilrith those visits, 
which by a more discreet management might have 
been courted. 

' The domestic economy of a family is entirely a 
woman's province, and furnishes a variety of subjects 
for the exertion both of good sense and good taste : 
If you ever come to have the charge of a family, it 
ought to engage much of your time and attention; 
nor can you be excused from this by any extent of 
fortune; though with a narrow one, the ruin that 
attends the neglect of it may be more immediate. 

I am at the greatest loss what to advise you in n 
to books. There is no impropriety in reading hisj 
or cultivating any art or science to which gei 
accident leads you. The whole volume of pati 
open to your eyes, and furnishes an infinite ^ 
01 entertainment. If I were sure that nature 
given you such strong principles of taste and senti- 
ment as would remain with 3WU, and influence your 
future conduct, with the utmost pleasure would I en- 
deavour to direct your reading in such a way, as 
might form that taste to the utmost perf|ption 0^^ 
truth and elegance "But when I reflect .iMt£asy * 
it is to warm a girl's, imagination, and how dLpbilt, 
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deeply and permanently to affect her heart; "ho v 
readily she retires into every refinement of sentiment^ 
and how easily she* can sacrifice them to vanity or 
eonyenience ;'' I think I may very probably do you 
an injury by artificially creating a taste, which if na- 
ture never gave it to yoa, would only embarrass youir 
future conduct. I do not want to make you any 
thing : I want to know what nature has made you, 
aad to perfect you upon her plan. I dq not wish 
you to have sentiments that might perplex yoa ; I 
wish you to haye sentiments that might uniforinly 
and steadily guide you, and such as your heart so tfao* 
roughly approves, that you would not forego them 
for any consideration this world could offer. 

Press hk an important ardcle in female lile; the 
love of dre89 is natural to your sex, and therefore it 
is proper and reasonable. Good sense will regulate 
your expense in it, and good taste will direct you to 
dress in such a way as to conceal any blemish, antl. 
set of your beauties to the greatest advantage. Bnt 
much delicacy and judgment are required in the 8p» 
pliealion of this rule. A fine woman shows her 
charms to the most advantage, when she seems roost 
to conceal them. The finest bosom in nature is not 
$0 fioe^as what imagination forms. The most perfect 
deganee oi dress appears always tlie most easy, and 
the least lAudied. 

Po not confine your attention to dress, por to your 
public appearance. Accustom yourself to an habitu^ 
al neatness, so that in the most careless undress, m 
your roost unguarded hours, you may have no reasoft 
' to be <alkamed of your appearance. You will not 
earfly beliere Jiovr much we consider your dr^ss as 
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expressive of your characters. Vanityi liberty, slov^ 
enfineiSi fo)ly appear through it. An elegaat siai- 
plicity is an equal proof of taste and delicaey. If 
you dance, the principal parts you are to attend to, 
are ease ^nd .grace. Never allow yourself to be so 
fiur transported with mirth, as to forget the delicaejr 
of your sex. Many a girl, dancing in the gaiety auid 
Innocence of her heart, is thought to discover a spiri^ 
which she little dreams of. This is sufficient in 
view to condemn this amusement as imprqier. 

In reference to theatrical entert|inments, you have 
need of the greatest prudence. I am sorry to say, 
there are few £nglish comedies a lady can see, with- 
out a shock to delicacy. You cannot readily suspect 
the comments which gentlemen make on your beha- 
viour on such occasions. Men are often best ac- 
quainted with the most worthiest of your sex, and 
from them too readily form their judgment of the 
rest. A virtuous girl often hears very indelicate 
things, with a countenance no ways embarrassed^ 
because in truth she does not understand them. Yet 
this is, most ungenerously, ascribed to that command 
of features, and that ready presence of mind,' which 
you are thought to possess in a degree far beyond us ; 
or, by a still more malignant observance, it is srscribed 
to hardened effrontery. 

Sometimes a girl laughs with all the simplicity of 
unsuspecting innocence, for no other reason, but being 
infected with other people's laughing; she is then 
believed to know more than she should do. If she 
does happen to understiind an improper thing, she 
suffers a very complicated distress. She feeb her 
modesty hurt in the most sensible manner, and at 
the same time is ashamed of appearing conscious of 
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the injury. The only way to avoid tbese incon- 
leniences' is, never go to a play which is at all offen- 
sive to delicacy. Moral Tragedy will not subject 
yoti to such distress. Its sorrows may soften and 
ennoble your heart. 

I need say little about gaming^ as I flatter myself 
you have no relish for it. It is a ruinous and incur- 
able vice : and as it leads to all the selfish and turbulent 
passions, is peculiarly odious in your sex. I have 
no objection to such innocent diversions as will tend 
to eipand and improve the noble faculties of your 
soul. We are too little sensible of the grand ad- 
vancements in knowledge, of which our minds are 
susceptible. A variety in improving amusements is 
desirable. In these as well as in all important points 
of conduct, show a determined resolution and steadi- 
ness.' This is not, in the least* inconsistent with the 
soilness and gentleness so amiable in your sex. On 
the contrary it gives that spirit to a mild aod sweet 
disposition, without which it is apt to degenerate 
into insipidity. To conclude, it makes you respectr> 
able in your own eyes, and dignifies you in ours. 

I amj) &c* 

—SUB — 

LETTER 101. 

2b a Father^ eonceming the choice of a proper 
ProfcMum for his Son. 

DeabSib, 

{fou very well know that I have a good opinion 
of your son, and think him a modest, grave, and 
sober youth. For this reason, I hardly think him 
qualified for the profession you seem inclined to 
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choose for faim ; for I much doubt whether he fita^ 
talents for the lavr, or ever will have that presence 
of mind which is indispensably necessary^ in order 
to make a figare at the bar. In any spiootfa and 
easy business he will probably succeed, and be an 
useful member of the community. I must confess to 
yoU) and I hope you will eicuse the freedom, diat I 
have some doubts whether your son's genius may be 
^ual to that of an universal merchant* This opin- 
ion, which I have entertained of your son, should 
you think it just, will be no obstacle to his succeedingr 
in the world, in some creditable and easy business. 
Though I think him unequal to the professon you 
seem disposed to allot him, yet I by no means think 
him destitute of common sense; and experience 
teaches us, that in some sort of business, ample advan- 
tages may be made h^ very model'ate talents, with 
much reputation. Tfiese are principally such em- 
ployments as merely consist in buying with prudence, 
and in selling goods at a profit. Hence we see sev- 
^al wholesale dealers gain large fortunes with ease 
and credit, and without any other secret, Uian the 
plain practice of buying at the best hand, paying for 
their goods punctually, and vending them always for 
what they really are. As to what you hint of placing 
him in the physical tribe, I like that no Ijetter dian 
the other. Consider only this one things how long 
it will be before he will be capable ef entering into 
business, or acquiring reputation as a physid^iiy if 
he ever does it all ; for who chooses to trust his health/ 
to an inexperienced young man ? The lawyer needs 
ti sprightly impudence, if J may so sky, and the phy- 
sician a solemn one. It is frojn hence easy to fore- 
see, that he may, in the profession of either phjrsic 
or few, live over all his days, and remain at last 
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quite unknown; for as practice in iMitb faculties k 
uie best teacher, and theory a most uncertain guide, 
he may live to forty or fif^y years of age^ and not 
come into any business that shall improve himself, 
or benefit his consulters. Whereas, in the way I 
propose, no sooner shall he become of age, and fit 
to be trusted with the management of any afiairs at 
all, but his seven years will be expired; and if he 
has not been inattentive to his business, he will be 
enabled, with the fortune you can bestow upon him, 
to enter on the stage of the world with great advan- 
tage, and become directly a necessary and usefiii 
member of the community. My good friend, when 
yon and I recollect that most of the i>est families in 
this country, as well as the genteel ones,, had the 
foundation of their grandeur laid in trade, I expect 
not in such a country as our's especially, that any 
.objection to my advice will be formed, either by you 
or your lady, on this score^ if you have not more 
significant reasons, proceeding from the youth's turn 
of mind and inclination, wUcfa, I think, should al- 
ways be consulted on these occasions. By thus 
viewing your son in the same ligfit I do, that of a 
wdl Inclined lad, of moderate passions, great nati»-> 
ral modesty^ and no soaring genius, I Mieve you 
will think it best to dispose of him in such a manner 
as may require no greater talents than he is possessed 
of, and may In due time make him appear, in th^ 
face of the world, fully qualified for what he under^ 
takes* ^ 

I am, sir, &c** 
15* 
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' LETTER 102, 

7h a Friend on Breach of Promiee* 
Sib, 

Yoa majr remember when I lent you the sam 
of 4^50, that you positively assured me that you would 
repay me m three mouths— on that account I ventured 
to let you. have the mcmey, which I uitended for 
my landlord ; it h^ been now some weeks since the 
e;cpiration of the time, and I have neither seen nor 
heard from you. As I have been ^ilty myself of a 
breach of promise, owing to yours, you will exceed^ 
Sngly oblige me, by settling it as soon as possible* 
I am^^ir, 

Your very humble servant. 



LETTER 103* 
An Answer 

fiii, 

I am exceedingly Morry that your good aature 
should suffer by my misfortune ; I had every reason 
to think f shoukl be able to fulfil my promise, but 1 
am now determined to surrender all that I am worth, 
and as far as my stock will permit, give every creditoy 
satisfaction. 

^ lam, sir, *' 

Your distressed friend, &e» 



LETTER 104. 

fffom one friend to another in distressy with offers ]^ 

of assistance* 
Dbab Sir, 

The $rc»t losses you have jfijstiuiied if the ' 
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lailure of Mr. Rom, have caused me moch nneaaineo* 
I hope you behave under it like the man of prudence 
^ou have always shown yourself. As one who knows 
bow liable all men are to misfortunes, I think it is in- 
cumbent, on this occasion, not to console vou by 
words only, but, with the spirit and cheerfulness of 
a sincere friend, to offer you my service, to answer 
any present demand, so far as two hundred dollars 
will go. This you shall freely have the use of for a 
twelvemonth, or more, if your affairs require it ; and 
I will even strain a point, rather tlian not oblige you, 
if more be necessary to your present situation. You 
win do me great pleasure, in acc^tine^ this offer as 
freely as it is kindly meant by. 

Dear sir, yours most faithfully^ 



LETTER 105. 

An answer to the preceding offer* 

Mt dbab Fri^^, 

The grateful sense I have of your kiminess will 
never be erased from my mind. This is, indeed, an 
instance of true friendship ! I accept most thankfully 
of some piirt of your generous offer, and I will give 
you my note payable in a year, for one hundred dol- 
lars. This is at present all that I have occasion for ; 
and if I did not know I could then, if not before, 
answer your goodness as it deserves, I would not 
accept of the favour. This loss is very heavy and 
afiecting to me, as you may suppose ; yet your gene^ 
rooi^ friendship is no small comfort to me in it. So 
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good a friend is capable of making at|y cakunity light. 
I ani| dear sir^ 

Your faithful and obliged servant. 



LETTER 10& 

Ackttowkdgmeni/or great Favours receit^ed. 

HoiioRio SiB| 

Give me leave to approach yon with the most 
Ihadkful aclLnowledgments of a grateful heart, for the 
favour and benefit your goodness has conferred upon 
me. It shall be the business of my whole life, to the 
utmost of my power, to deserve it ; and my whole 
family, which yon have made happy by your bonnQr^ 
will every day join with me in prayers, that you may 
be favoured with the continuance -of your valuabfe 
health, a long life, and all worldly honour. This it 
will become us to do, for the unmerited favours con- 
ferred upon us. 

Honored nr, 

Your dutiful servant. 
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"It was the wisdom," said a Seneca, "of ancient timeS) 
to consider what is most useful as most illustrious." If thia 
rule be applied to works of genius, scarcely any species of 
composition deseiVes more to be cultivated than the epis- 
tolary style, since none is of more various or frequent use, 
through the whole subordination of human life. 

As much of life must be passed in affairs, considerable 
only by their frequent occurrence, and much of the pleasure 
which our condition allows, must be produced by giving 
elegance to trBles, it is necessary to learn how to become 
little without becoming mean, to maintain the necessary 
intercourse of civility, and fill up the vacuities of actioafl 
by agreeable appearances. It had therefore been of advan- 
tage, if such ol our writers as have excelled in the art of 
decorating insignificance, had supplied us with a few sallies 
of innocent gaiety, effusions of nonest tenderness, or ex- 
damations of unimportant hurry. 

No man was ever in doubt about the moral qualities of a 
letter. It has been always known, that he who endeavours 
to please, must appear pleased, and he who would not pro- 
voke rudeness, must not practise it But the question 
fimongst those who establish rules for an epistolary ^er^ 
formance, is, how gaiety or civility may be properly ex*- 
pressed; as among the critics in history, ft is not contested 
whether truth ought to be preserved, but by what mode of 
diction it is best adorned. 

As letters are written on all subjects, in all states of mind, 
they cannot be properly reduced to settled rules, or descri- 
bed by any single cnaracteristic ; and we may safely 
disentangle our 'minds fi^m critical embarrassments, by 
determining that a letter has no peculiarity but its form, and 
that nothing b to be refused admission, which would be 
proper in any other method of treating the same subjctct 
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The dnalitiefl of the epistolary style most freqoe&tly te- 

3 aired, are ease and simplicify, an even flow of unlaboand 
ioUon, and an artless arrangement of obvious seBtimenta. 
Bat these directions are no sooner applied to use, than A^r 
scantiness and imperfeotion become evident Letters are 
written to the .great and to the mean, to the learned and 
the icnorant, at rest and in distress, in sport and in pasMcm. 
ITothmg can be more improper than ease and laxity of ex- 
pression, when the importance of the subject impreaees 
solicitade, or the dignity of the person exacts reverence. 

. That letters should be written with strict conformity te 
Ibature, is true, because nothing but conformity to nature 
can make any composition beautiful or just But it b nata- 
ral to depart from familiarity of language upon occasioaa 
not familiar. Whatever elevates the sentiments, will eon* 
sequently raise the expression ; whatever fills us with hope 
or terror will produce some peflurbation of images, and 
some fignrative distortions of phrase. Wherever we are 
studious to please, we are afraid of trusting our first thoughts, 
end eodeayoor to recommend our oplolon by studied oma- 
ments, accural of method, and eleg^ince of style. i 

If the personages of the comic scene be allowed by 
Horace to raise their language in the transports of anger to 
the turgid vehemence of tragedy, the epistolary writer may 
likewise, without censure, comply with the varieties of 
his matter. If great events are to be related, he may, witfi 
all the solemnity of an historian, deduce them £rom their 
causes, connect them with their concomitants, and trace 
them to their consequences. If a disputed position b to 
be establbhed, or a remote principal to be investigated, he 
may detail his reasonings with all the nicety of syllogbtio 
method. If a menace is to be averted, or abenefit implored, 
be may, without any violation of the edicts of criticism, cali 
every power of rhetoric to his assistance, and try eveiy 
inlet at which love or pity enters the heart. 

Letters that have no other end than the entertainment of 
the correspondents, are more properly regulated by critical 
precepts, because the matter and style are equally arbi- 
trary, and rules are more necessary as there is. a larger 
powei of choice. In letters of tbb kind, some conceive 
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art eracefnl, and others think Degligeoce amiable ; some 
model them by th^ sonnet^ and will allow them no means 
of deliffhtiBg' but the soft calm of melliflaence ; others 



trom taniu as tne neigni oi excellence, me oiner iooks upon 
neglect <»f excellence as the most aitgnsting fault ; one 
avoids censnre, the other aspires to praise ; one ts always 
in danger of insipidity, the other continually on the brinlE 
of affectation. 

When the subject has no intrinsic dignity, it must neces- 
sarily owe its attractions to artificial embellishments, and 
may catch at all advaota|;es which the art of writing can 
supply. He that, like Plmy, sends his friend a portion for 
his daughter, will, without Pliny's eloquence or address^ 
find means of exciting gratitude and securing acceptance ; 
but he that has no present to make but a garland, a ribband, 
or some pretty curiosity, must endeayour to recommend it 
by his manner of giving it. i 

The purpose for which letters are written when no in- 
telligence is communicated, or business transacted, is to 
preserve in the minds of the absent either love or esteem ; 
to excite love, we must impart pleuture^ and to raise esteem, 
we must discover abilities. Pleasure will generally be 
given, as abilities are displaced by scenes of imagery, points 
of conceit, unexpected sallies and artful compliments. Tri- 
fles always require exuberance of ornament ; the buHding 
which has no strength can be valued only for the |Taces of 
its deconltions. The pebble must be polished with care, 
which hopes to be valued as a diamond ; and words oueht 
surely to pe laboured, when they are intended to stand for 
thiogSi 



OAftBs or ooMvumBmr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cecil's complimeDts to Mr. aoel 
Mrs. Howard^ and desire the favour of their comps* 
cy on Wednesday next, to take tea and spend tb 
evening. 

Monday Morning* 

Mr. iqjdMrs. Hoirard return their compliments to 
Mr. and Mrs. Cedl, and will certainly do themselves 
the pleasure to accept their polite invitation. 

Monday Noon. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard return thehr o6mpliaient5; 
and are sorry that a pre-engagement will not permit 
them the pleasure of waiting on Mr. and Mrs. Cecily 
which they would have otherwise readily done. 

Monday Morning,. 

Mr. and Mrs. Compton's compliments to Mr* and 
Mrs. Stanley ; and if they are disengaged this ate- 
nood^ will take the pleasure of waiting on them. 

Tueaday Morning. 

Mr* and Mrs. Stanley are perfectly disengaged) 
beg their compliments, and will be extremely glad of 
Mr. and Mrs. Compton's agreeable company. 

Tuesday Noon, 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley are very sorry it so hap- 
pens that they are engaged this afternoon and even- 
ing ; but beg their compliments, and at any other 
time that shall be agreeable to Mr. and Mrs. Comp« 
ton j will esteem their company a peculiar pleasure* 

Tuesday NoQfi* 
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